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PREFACE — 


The following report of an investigation into an alleged combine in the 
bread-baking industry in Canada seeks to put on record much of the informa- 
tion secured during the inquiry which has: just been completed under the . 
Combines Investigation Act. This ‘investigation has been in the ‘nature Of a 
preliminary inquiry, and as such has been carried on, at comparatively small - 
expense, while other investigations have been under way. It has taken more 
time and covered more territory than most of our preliminary inquiries, but 
its. scope is not to be compared with the very comprehensive investigations. 
which in recent years have been made on the same subject in Great Britain 
and in the United States. These British and Eh sources have been draws’ 
upon for purposes of comparison. yy 


‘Canadian statistical and other pare ney eine including prices i arene pene 
and wheat, has been obtained from the. Dominion Bureau. of Statistics, the 
Statistics Branch of the Department of Labour, and other official sources. In 
addition nearly three hundred bakers iand baking companies in the different 
provinces, representing both chain bakeries and independents, including ‘large’ 
and small establishments, as well as a number of chain store organizations, have 
met our requests for information concerning their business including such details 
as costs, prices, production, and formulas. Much of this information has. been 
recorded in the following pages. In view of the widespread interest in the 
question of bread prices, and in order to bring together available data bearing on 
the subject, a number of statistical tables of prices have been included in the: 
appendix. | : ne i 

_ Throughout this inquiry assistance of the oreatest value has been given by: 
Mr. F, A. Carman, as well as by Mr. H. M. Brown and the other members of” 
the staff of the Combines Investigation Branch of the Department of Labour. 
The charts have been prepared for publication through the co-operation of Mr. 
F. C, C. Lynch, Director of the paone! APLAR Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of the Intenone | 


oy A. McGREGOR, 
Registrar, Combines Investigation Act. 


Orrawa, February 5, 193] 


REPORT OF REGISTRAR 


Orrawa, February 5, 1931. 
The Honourable G. D. RoBertson, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir,—In accordance with your instructions, a preliminary inquiry under the 
Combines Investigation Act has been made with the object of securing information 
concerning the course of bread prices in Canada and their relation to prices of 
wheat and flour, and of ascertaining whether combination within the industry 
has been responsible for enhancing or keeping up the price of bread in the 
Deminion to the detriment of the public. 


Requests for such an investigation have been received from many sources, 
including the Vancouver City Council and other public bodies in different parts 
of the Dominion. In some cases it has been suggested that investigation should 
be made at the same time into the prices of other wheat products. Rather, 
however, than await the completion of such an extensive inquiry, it has been 


thought desirable to limit the scope of the present report to the bread-baking 
industry. 


The only statutory application for investigation, in the form required by 
Section 11 of the Combines Investigation Act, was received on November 21, 
1930, signed by six citizens of the City of Winnipeg, who alleged a combine of 
certain bakers in that city and district. Prior to the receipt of this application, 
the present inquiry, which has been in the nature of a general survey of the 
situation throughout Canada, was well under way, and it was considered desir- 
able to proceed with it along these general lines rather than attempt to deal 
separately with the local aspects of a situation which was apparently general. 
Complaints concerning bread prices have been received from many other parts 
of the country. In dealing with these complaints, it has been recognized that 
the scope of the Combines Investigation Act does not extend to the investigation 
of prices unless combination or monopoly operating against the public interest 
is alleged or believed to exist. Even where such charges are made it is obvious 
that, in an inquiry such as this, detailed examination of evi arrangements 
among local bakers in each community is not practicable. 


Almost without exception the complaints received can be summarized in 
one or more of the following allegations:— 


(1) That the rapid decline in wheat prices during 1930 was not accompanied 
by corresponding reductions in the price of bread; 


(2) That, in spite of the fact that wheat prices in the latter part of 1930 
were far below the pre-war level, the price of bread in 1980 was sub- 
stantially higher than in 1913; 


(3) That the price of bread in Canada is approximately three cents a 
pound higher than in the United Kingdom; 


(4) That combinations of either bakers or millers or both must be respon- 
sible for these alleged excessive prices. 


CHART NO. 2 
Chart Showing Relation of 
CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR AND BREAD PRICES IN 1929 — 1930 
a As Compared to the Relation of Their Averages for the 12 Months 
ag GSC Ended June 30, 1929 
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Il. BREAD PRICES IN CANADA—1929-1930 — 


Two factors are largely responsible for the keen public interest during recent 
months in the price of bread: one, the spectacular drop in the price of wheat in 
1929 and 1930; the other, the existing industrial depression. Complaints have 
been general throughout the Dominion that bread prices in 1930 were away out 
of line with wheat prices. Much of the comment seems to imply that this lack 
of harmony between wheat and bread prices is peculiar to 1930. 

In the summer of 1929 Winnipeg wheat prices advanced sharply from a 
monthly average in June of $1.18 per bushel to a monthly average in July of 
$1.60. Since then the decline has been steady, not “slow and steady,” but so 
rapid as to have reached the low monthly average, in December, 1930, of 56 
ue Why, the question is asked, have not bread prices come down proportion- 
ately? 

Bread prices did not come down proportionately in the early months of 
1930, and that fact doubtless gave rise to most of the protests. But by December, 
1930, they came to bear the same relationship to wheat prices as in January, 
1929, the same indeed as in the first six months of 1929. Assuming that a bushel 
or 60 pounds of wheat is used in making 60 pounds of bread—a pound of wheat 
to a pound of bread—to maintain the same relationship a decline of 65 cents in > 
wheat from the January, 1929, average of $1.21, to the December, 1930, average 
of 56 cents, should have been followed by a decline in bread prices of 1-1 cent. 
That is exactly the decline which did take place in bread prices; in J anuary, 
1929, bread sold for 7-7 cents; in December, 1930, the average was 6:6 cents in 
69 localities. And this in spite of the fact that flour prices did not reflect the 
decline in wheat prices to anything like the same extent as bread prices did. 
Aecount should also be taken of the fact that in the first half of 1929 bakers 
were able to take advantage of wheat prices at approximately $1.21, since that 
level was maintained throughout the period; whereas in December, 1930, many 
of them undoubtedly were using flour bought on the basis of the higher prices 
of wheat in the preceding months. : 

Another consideration which has an important bearing on the course of 
bread prices in 1930 is the uncertainty which prevailed in wheat markets after 
the middle of 1929. Between July, 1929, and December, 1930, the price of wheat 
dropped from $1.60 to 56 cents per bushel. One consequence of this drastic 
change was to induce a feeling of uncertainty among bakers as well as millers 
and grain dealers. They naturally viewed the lower price as a temporary condi- 
tion and were loath to commit themselves to price reductions the basis of which 
might on short notice be seriously upset. 

These price movements are illustrated by Chart No. 2 (1), in which the 
average prices of all three commodities are represented as starting from a com- 
mon base. The base period is the year ended June 30, 1929, a period during 
which there was little variation in the price of bread, flour or wheat. 


It should be emphasized that this chart does not imply that the prices of 
wheat, flour, and bread were in a proper relationship in January, 1929. All that 
is intended is to appraise the criticism that the price of bread failed in 1930 to 
follow the course of wheat prices. In order to test this criticism it is necessary 
to accept as a basis the relations which existed for twelve months prior to July, 
1929. The same relationship, as far as wheat and bread are concerned, is shown 
to exist in December, 1930. It does not necessarily follow that the lag in the 
price of flour was improper. The whole picture is partial, and can be judged 


() To obtain the figures on which this chart is based the price of a bushel of wheat has been divided 
by 60, approximately the number of pounds of bread made from a bushel of wheat; the price of a barrel 
of flour has been divided by 270, the average number of pounds of bread made from a barrel of flour. 
The monthly prices of the three commodities are shown in Appendices A, B, and C. 
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only after making a. comparison | of the three groups of prices over a longer 
period. This comparison 1s presented in chart No. 5 based on 123 oe and 
showing relative prices for the period from 1923 to 1930. } 


- In’ 1929, wheat-advanced from $1.18 in June to $1.60 in ae ‘A propor-. 
tional: advance in ‘bread would have been from 7-7 cents in June to 8-3 cents. 
in July. “The actual total advance in bread was to 8 cents, and that price was - 
reached in October, 1929. °‘There was a lag in bread prices going up. “As might 
be expected, when wheat started down there was an even greater lag, partly to 
be explained by the slowness of flour prices to recede, partly by the human tend- 
ency in business to postpone‘price reductions until they are unavoidable. The 
lag in downward price movements is not peculiar to the bread-baking industry, 
nor:to Canadian business generally, nor to the year 1930. In September, 1930, 
the price. of bread had declined to 7-4 cents; in the subsequent three months 
the reductions were greater than in the preceding twelve. The impetus given to. 
the. decline in bread prices at this stage came from many quarters: continued 
reductions in wheat and flour, public protests against alleged high: bread prices, 
the widespread newspaper publicity given to these Doobests; and the chain store . 
and other price competition. 


~All of this is not to suggest that though December, 1930, bred and watitert 
prices are in line with the January, 1929, level, there 1s no eround for complaint 
about the. present price level. In the next section it is proposed to show that . 
in the whole period 1925-30 bread prices were considerably out of line with prices 
in 1913, and more out of line in 1930 than in 1925. Little protest was made 
until 1930, partly because the increase in the spread between 1925 and 1930 _ 
was ‘ eradual: scarcely: noticeable’ from year to year. as: the chart shows, and ; 
partly because times were good. Small advances in price in a period of pros- 
perity seldom arouse public concern. When it is represented that they are accom- | 
panied by additional services and improvements in quality, they are Teadily 
accepted and even welcomed. It is when hard times come that interest in prices ° 
becomes keen and protests are made; and then the whole period is. brought 
under review and gare: made with the lower levels of other years. 
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III. BREAD. PRICES IN CANADA, 1913-1930 


The second main line of criticism of present-day prices of bread usually 
points to the low prices of pre-war days as evidence that present prices are 
unduly high. The salient points in the comparison are these:— | 


—- Wheat! Flour! Bread! 


per bushel | per barrel | per pound 
Cc. $ c. 


Yearly average— 
LOTS «Bee... Sa. ee a Ae eRe ae Sai. SERINRRRRER ate A 88 4 87 4-2 
Tos0. fee. eee, ae ee Oe oe ie av eee eee 94 6 41 a 05 
December— 
eee... eee. oe. We, ee, Se eee ees 56 4 76 6-6 


These figures indicate that while both wheat and flour prices were lower 
at the end of 1980 than in 1913, bread prices were on a substantially higher level. 
The inference is that influences other than the price of either wheat or flour 
were at work, an inference which is justified by a more detailed study of the 
whole course of the three groups of prices. 


As to the explanation of the higher range of bread prices, there is unques- 
tioned justification for the claim that the higher level of wholesale and retail 
prices generally is partly responsible for the discrepancy between 1913 and 1930. 
Prices generally are higher. The baker’s dollar is as badly off in many respects 
as the so-called “ consumer’s dollar”; it will not buy, in 1930 or 1931, as many 
pounds of some of his raw materials, though of some it will, nor will it go so far 
in meeting many of the other expenses, as it did in 1918. A comparison of bread 
prices with other retail and wholesale prices shows that bread prices have not 
declined as rapidly as the others since 1920, when all three reached their highest 
level; but it also shows that other price levels are still high compared with 
1913. Taking 1913 prices as equal to 100, the record shows:— 


PRICES INDEXES, CANADA, 1913-1930 


; All Food 
ee Bread Prices Retail Fuel and | Wholesale 
Prices Retail Prices Light Prices 
1913 See. SRO «Oks. oc eee oe 2 100 100 100 100 100 
1920—December...............eceeeeees 212 202 190 200 217 
1920-——December:. ..cha. ae sc akeadee ss 188 161 160 157 150 
1980—December. : <a. es ee es 15% 140 148 156 122 


Apart from this change in the general price level the main line of explana- 
tion of the divergence between 1913 and 1930 bread prices is to be found in 
factors other than wheat and flour. The course of bread prices between 1913 
and 1930 is shown in the frontispiece. The figures on which this chart is based 
are to be found in Appendices A, B, and C. 


1 Throughout this report, unless otherwise stated, quotations of prices of wheat, flour and bread in 
Canada are based oF the following:— 

Wheat—No. 1 Manitoba Northern, Fort William and Port Arthur basis eaclesale) monthly 
averages, per bushel—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Flour—Manitoba 2nd Patent, car lots, delivered Montreal rate points, monthly averages, per two 
98 Ib. jute bags—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Bread—White bread, retail prices at the beginning of each month, per pound in 69 localities— 
Department of Labour. (The number of localities was 56 in 1913; by 1925 it-reached the present 
number of 69.) 

22721 -2 
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CHART NOS 
Chart Showing 
COSTS OTHER THAN FLOUR, PER POUND OF BREAD 
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CHART NO. 4 
Chart Showing 
COSTS OF FLOUR, PER POUND OF BREAD 
CANADA, 1913-1930. 


30 
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_ The chart shows that the average of the first half of 1930 was typical of the 
averages of the five preceding years 1925-1929. Similarly records earlier than 
1913 show that the 1913 price of bread represented approximately the level at 
which prices had remained for a number of years prior to that date. The com- 
parison, therefore, in both instances, is of conditions which existed over a num- 
ber of years. , 
~The difference in flour prices, which are the medium through which the 
influence of wheat makes itself felt, does not account, then, for the difference 
in the two levels of bread prices, the one in 1913 and the other in the years 
1925-1930. The average price of flour for the latter six years was $7.65, an 
increase of $2.78 over the 1913 average of $4.87, or almost exactly enough to 
account for an increase of one cent a pound in the price of bread, assuming a 
yield of 270 pounds from a barrel of flour. 


The fact that something other than flour is responsible for most of the 
increase is shown clearly by a statement of the spread between the wholesale 
cost of the flour used in making a pound of bread and the retail price of bread: 
in 1913 the spread was 2-3 cents; in 1930 it was 5-1 cents. In other words, 
even if the baker had got his flour for nothing in 1930 he would still have charged 
5-1 cents a pound for his bread; in 1913 he would have charged only 2-3 cents. 
The difference in the spread from year to year is shown in Chart No. 3. 


Changes in flour costs during the same period are illustrated by Chart 
No.4 (4). 

Not only is the spread between flour and bread prices seen to be greater 
in 1930 than in 1913 (5-13 cents against 2:30 cents), but in 1930 it is greater 
than in 1922 or in any intervening year. It comes, as a matter of fact, as the 
climax of a series of regular increases, year by year, since 1922. Except for 
the abnormally high years 1920 and 1921, the spread has increased regularly 
from year to year from the low level of the period 1913-1916. A great part 


(1) The figures from which Charts 4 and 5 have been made are as follows, the cost of 
flour being based on 270 lbs. of bread from a barrel of flour (196 lbs.) :— 


FLouR FLour BREAD Spread 
‘| between 
Cost of Cost of 
— 2nd Patent | amount Retail Hoty fos 
per used in price Pinas 
barrel making per lb. ri 
1 lb. bread gs 
$ Cc. Cc. Cc. 
1913 ....J0e Ge SS < Be | RR ee 4 87 1-80 4.2 2-40 
1914 ) ere eS. ss Booy «ee 9 ae. ee oe 5 36 1-99 4-3 2-31 
1915) em. ee Sw ee ee eee eee 6 61 2-45 4-7 2-25 
1916 : 4 ee... Ss ee Oe ee Vise 2-67 5-0 2-33 
1917 «Gas ee os ey eS ee ee ee ee 10 98 4-07 7-0 2-93 
1918 |. 25, Mee © acs «Seg csc eee Se ee oo 11 16 4-13 7°8 3-67 
1919 . Sa Be eo ae Soe a cae: Re oc a 10 92 4-04 7-9 3-86 
1920. . cag taeee. co ee Ree ee ee eee 13 34 4-94 9-3 4-36 
192] . ieee i ee 2 ee ee ee 9 22 3-41 8-1 4-69 
1922: . aely Beem <5 << Bees vce cee ee ee eee (ma 2-65 6-9 4-25 
1923 i 5 is «MRR. Saw chan Se . ee 6 37 2-36 6-7 4-34 
1924 | Be MIs Sok aa fences Seah. 5 eee ee 6 90 2-56 6-9 4-34 
1925 . Wale. SRM 5 si a8 ape « ED 5 Sa oe ee 8 92 3-30 7°8 4-50 
1926: ee Me os less eee cee, ee ce ee 8 32 3-08 7-6 4-52 
1927 ; Coe eee... 0.3. Bees. ee | Se ee ee ee, 7 74 2-87 7-7 4-83 
1928: Boge eee. a . eee. Se ee ee ee 717 2-66 7-7 5:04 
1929; Peet Bee. va borat . Same. Mee ee eee ee 7 33 2-71 7-8 5-09 
1930 nies ce See ee a a ee 6 41 ec | 7-5 §-13 


CHART NO. 5 


Chart Showing Relation of CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR AND BREAD PRICES, 1924-1930 As Compared to the Relation of Their Average for the Year 1923 


lg 


Average for Year 1923 dhe LEGEND 


Bread...... 6.70c per Ib. Wheat .. . 2m ome os 
Flour. . . . $6.37 per bbl. Flour... 
Wheat... .$1.08 per bus. Bock.. 
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of the advance in the spread. came between 1916 and 1918, from 2-33 cents per 
pound to 3-67 cents. Flour advanced at the same time from $7.22 per barrel 
to $11.16. But whereas flour had receded, by 1922, to $7.15, just below: its 1916. 
level, the spread between flour and bread was nearly 2 cents Lente in’ Ace 
than in 1916, and the following year it went slightly higher, “a 


It should be emphasized that the term “ spread "4 does not mean Las | 
profits.” It represents the difference between the baker’s cost of flour and the 
retail selling price of his bread, and therefore includes all such necessary costs 
as other ineredients, baking, deliv ery and sale, administration expenses, as well — 
as niet profits. ‘The influence of these different factors on price will be dealt. 
with further in the section on bread costs in Canada. 


In the preceding section it was intimated that the price of bread during 
1930 had shown a decline quite as much as was called for by the drop in the 
price of wheat during that year. At the same time attention was drawn to the 
consideration that this did not imply that bread prices in 1930 were on.a proper 
basis as compared with the price of wheat. The importance of this considera='’ 
tion is thrown into relief by the accompanying chart (No. 5) which depicts the 
relation of wheat, flour and bread prices between 1923 and 1930. In ‘the chart: 
attached to the preceding section (No. 2). the relationship of wheat, flour and. 
bread prices for the twelve months preceding July, 1929, was. taken as a 
basis for comparing prices in later months. In the present chart a similar 
relationship is shown between these three groups of prices during the year 1923. 
This year. is chosen because it was'a year.of comparatively: little. thangs in 
the prices of any of the three commoditics. 


~ When comparison was made of the relation of bread prices to wheat prices 
as Re eveas December, 1930, and January, 1929, it was indicated that bread 
prices had fallen relatively as much as wheat prices, but that there was a con- 
siderable lag in the price of flour. It appears, on the other hand, when the com- 
parison is made between the end of 1930 and the year 1923, that while flour has 
followed wheat quite closely there has been a marked lag in the reduction of 
the price of bread. The inference is that while bread prices followed: wheat 
prices in their decline during 1930, at the opening of 1930 bread prices were 
decidedly out of line with wheat prices as compared with the relationship which 
existed in 1923. Chart No. 5 shows that between January, 1925, and June, 1930, 
while wheat and flour prices fluctuated freely, bread prices were maintained at 
a high level which was generally unchanged. The interval between these dates, 
as will appear later, constitutes a period in which occurred the most striking 
development of the bread industry in recent years, namely, the acquisition of 
a large measure of control in the bread-baking industry by a few flour milling 
companies. 


14 
IV. BREAD PRICES BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 


The price of bread thus far quoted is an average retail price for the Domin- 
ion. The following table! shows, for a group of years since 1913, how retail 
prices of bread have varied as between the provinces, figures for 1930 being 
given in more detail than for the other years: 


TasBLE 1.—RETAIL PRICES OF BREAD BY PROVINCES(!) 
(Cents per Pound) 


1930 1930 1930 1930 
——— 1913 1920 1925 1929 first Oct. Nov. | Dec. 


(9 mos. 
c c c c. c c c c 

Nova Scotia ss «cise saceeoee 4-8 9-7 8-4 8-1 8-2 7-4 6-9 7-0 
New Brunswick:............0+s0s 4-3 10-4 8-9 8-6 8-6 8-0 7°8 7°5 
Prince Edward Island............. 3°8 9-0 7-4 7°4 7°4 7-4 7.4 763 
Quebee. fii. cou. osledinc Gao < peers 3:7 8°5 6°8 6-5 6:3 6-1 5-8 55 
ONLATIO. 35s... ode eee ee 3°8 9-0 7:3 7:4 7-4 6-8 6-7 6:3 
Manitoba. \i.0.. 2). 200. ee oe 4-4 8-7 7:5 7-0 6-8 6-7 6-3 5-9 
Saskatchewan................0004: 4-5 9-2 8-4 8-2 7°5 6-7 6°6 6-4 
Alberta: .<. 2: s:c00ho..- wa ene 5-2 9-7 8-8 8-7 8-4 7-2 7-2 7-2 
British Columbia. :.'.....6. 2222)" 5-1 10-4 9-1 9-5 9-4 8-7 8-2 8-1 

Dominion average....... 4-2 9-3 7°8 7°8 7-7 7-1 6-9 6-6 


From this table it will be seen that the four provinces at the extremities 
of the Dominion have practically always been above the average (Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta and British Columbia). Nova Scotia came 
down to the average in one period, November, 1930. Four other provinces 
have as consistently been below the average (Prince Edward Island, Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba). Two exceptions are noted: Prince Edward Island 
was high in November and December, 1930, and Manitoba was just above 
the average in 1918. Saskatchewan, the remaining province, has been slightly 
above the average in three of the periods and slightly below it in five, the 
five including 1€20 and all four of the 1930 periods. 


It is striking to observe that the difference between the highest and lowest 
average in the later years is much wider than in the earlier. This is shown 
- clearly as follows: 


Taste 2—RANGE OF BREAD PRICES BY PROVINCES 
(Cents per pound) 


1930 
: 1930 1930 1930 
1913 1920 1925 1929 first 
ooo (mon) Oct. Nov. Dec. 
¢c c c. c Cc. Cc c c. 
Highest province.......... J aeieee 5-2 10-4 9-1 9-5 9-4 8-7 8-2 8:1 
Lowest provinces. oi. < ae 3°7 8-5 6-8 6-5 6-3 6-1 5-8 5-5 
Difference...... wh bra 1:5 1:9 2-3 3°0 3-1 2-6 2-4 2-6 


(1) This table is based on returns received by the Department of Labour from correspondents of the 
*‘Labour Gazette’’ in 69 localities, divided by provinces as follows:— 


Nova Scotia: 7.2.25 ee eee 6 Manitoba: 3.4.0t¢: <5. <nGeeeee 2 

ew Brunswick.............. 4 Saskatchewan................ 4 
Prince Edward Island........ 1 Alberta sous) 0. 30.9). See 5 
Qupheeee..e ix avec oe 9 British Columbia . . 4... 259s 8 
Ontariomicii wicks ces 30 


The names of the towns and cities represented are to be found in the table of prices in 
Appendix J. In 1913 the list included 56 localities; the number was gradually increased 
until 1925, when it reached the present number of 69. 
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CHART NO. 6 
Chart Showing 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF BREAD 
BY PROVINCES 


1929 (YEARLY AVERAGE) AND DECEMBER, 1930 
LEGEND 


Provincial average for 1929 
(cents per pound of bread) 
Provincial average for December 1930 
(cents per pound of bread) 
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British Columbia bread prices were ’ the highest in the Dominion in each 
of the above periods, with the exception of 1913. Even in 1913 the British 
Columbia average was 5-1c., one point below the highest, namely, Alberta. 
New Brunswick was low in 1913, only a point above the Dominion average, 
but in almost every other period recorded above it has come next to the 
a or equalled it. | 

doAt the other extreme, Quebec. prices are shown to be consistently the 
ldvecst, Manitoba prices, though slightly above the Dominion average in 
1913, have come next to the lowest in six of the other seven periods, 
the exception being in 1925 when it just missed this standing. In one 
year not recorded above (1924) the Manitoba average was lower than Que- 
bee by. one point, and in another year (1923) both, provinces were equally 
low, at 6 cents. These details can be.seen in: the table of yearly averages 
included in Appendix J: .It.should be recalled that. the Department of Labour 
quotations from Manitoba come from only two cities, Winnipeg and Brandon. 
The tendency of prices in the prairie provinces appears to have been to fall 
relatively to prices in other parts of the Dominion as the prairie provinces have 
increased in population, with consequent greater diversity of industries and the 
natural tendency away from pioneer conditions in both wholesale and retail 
trade. No doubt this tendency is due in part also to the growth of the flour 
milling industry in the West. The smaller size of the loaf prevailing in 
British Columbia and the prairie provinces. may also add to the cost and to the 
price of the loaf in western Canada. 


| Graphically summarized, the comparison of bread prices as between dif- 

ferent provinces in 1929 and 1930 is shown in Chart No. 6. This chart shows 
at the same time, by a comparison of the 1929 average of each province with 
the average for December, 1930, the extent to which bread prices have been 
reduced in recent months. 


A .comparison of these prices with the Department of Labour’s average 
cost of; staple foods by provinces shows much the same results: British Col- 
ubia’s ‘prices are regularly highest, while Quebee and Prince Edward Island 
are low. The most notable exception is, however, that New Brunswick prices 
of staple foods are almost uniformly low compared with the other provinces, 
whereas New Brunswick bread prices are regularly next to the highest. 


An examination of bread prices in the 69 localities represented in the 
Department. of Labour record shows considerable variation in the extent to 
which prices declined in the latter half of 1930 as compared with the early 
part of 1929. A complete record of these prices for January, 1929 and Decem- 
her, 1930, is shown in the following table: 


Taste 3—RETAIL PRICES OF BREAD 
_ (Cents per Pound) 


In 69 Canadian Localities: January, 1929, and December, 1930(1) 


: eS January, | December, |} Reduction 
- | 1929 1930 7 


Q 
* 0 
fc) 


Sydney, N.S.......:. gc oc boy crs, Qe eet eth a ees 


8-0 7-3 0-7 
New Glasgow:s 488... 2.9. See. 004 Bae .. Sok Be. . cee ee, 8-0 6-7 1-3 
Atmherst, ee ee an Sue, Gee. | ae dae sg ee ee.’ Ls os a. doe 8-0 7:3 0-7 
Halifax. 3... 224 See .. i. ae eee ee ee Sk (. ome. : ee 4.3 8-0 6-7 1:3 
Ww: Padaoe es oe. Se 2 eee. eas eee wee eS. 8-3 6-7-7-3 1-6-1-0 
Duro... dac5.'S ae Ae. eee. see oe .. 1: ob Bee... bcd. wee. ee 8-0 6-7 1-3 
Charlottetown, pe”) Ds a ne pee ape Sees ee S . ABE ate 7-4 7:3 0-1 
Moncton, N; 1Si Bee... 5. oan. So) ee... Se > SS eee a. . +a 8-7 Be 8-0 0:7 
Sé John} ..2.3. a. . Ld. Ee ote eee de Be ee. ee Se 8-7 7°3 1-4 
Frederictont .. Ree . .5.:4. Zee... rage. > eo ee or es ee 8-7 7:3 1-4 

8:7 7:3 1-4 


Bgthurst, ..t.<) See - ota. ee: - Fak. Bee. bbe. ae a... 28s 


1¥ 


Taste 83—RETAIL PRICES OF BREAD—Conc. 
(Cents per Pound) 
In 69 Canadian Localities: January, 1929, and December, 1930(1). 
sSsSsssssSSSa9a9SaSaSaSaSa9B9SBSS 


ib i January, | December,| Reduction 
1929 1930 


lo) 
fe) 
fe) 


Quebec, 8 CES Cah iS ~ agi 8 ik 6 Be 198 8 es ee hae DN ek 7°5 6-0 1-5 
RMMRIEO ERE NOLS 2g 52 acre eee Se teh ope s Sine hype eo ak eo te alent veel 6-0 5-3 0-7 
BONG hie el are ee ON ge gee + g'e.d os oe Ot PRO 6-0-6-7 5-6 0-4-1-1 
LSD Ga SE OPA oth - eo NE OLE) 3 2 ce ee bee aee es OMe oa 6-0 6-0 0-0 
Perm yacinthersemam ete vse hel). er oats FYE Meee. 5-0 4-3 0-7 
eS GME albedo. Oo Soe as rg a ao ee 5-3-6-7 4-7-6-0 0-6-0-7 
eietiore Mince wera os. Pe Pe heet, Uy Le, 6-7 5-7 1-0 
Ree ee occ bs 6s ele lek do ben blic bees 5-3-8-0 | 4-7-6-7 0-6-1°3 
et ee I he ATI EE osc oa ule digo cu G beh ea ceeck: 6-0-8-0 4-7-6-7 1-3-1-3 
RO ie eee Tc okie og aly a ssa dieucsis yuo gaa dis ele cos odectéebnnn 7-3-8-0 5-3-7-3 2-0-0:7 
eno c bs sv acane. « wi cc shbina. do 6.0.0 erwin ee too a brsschoemane oc 6-7 6-0 0-7 
eee I hii so cg. sf 4 ss duwe 2c Caw ck Hon awk codec cade. 6-7 6-0 0-7 
ee PIES Gs cc, Ss coe ahs sos ew ew ky eos ek bob ks 6-0-6-7 5-7 0-3-1-0 
2 USE a EA er RE Ra 7-3 6-0 1-3 
Pee rE eg aks ok nat oa dd een ee 7:3 6-0-6-7 1-3-0-6 
ant BMW i) noo cord Bk whe Ck obowades 6-7 6-0 0-7 
5 PEDHE LTS, op SRR CESS: 9 Ape ee ee ance Tey 6-7-7-3 6-7-7-3 0-0 
ME NEM t cae ee cre. Le vs cid s Hokies oko ptite oka be ok 7-3 6-7 0-6 
ERED Morr th ck ye Cg Che oo clt te, ohne, Vet 7-3 6-7 0-6 
UL UE i, pe Re rae RS oe a eS SERRE 7-3 5:3 2-0 
che TPSTET |p SSSR, Bi 1 Re em On OT 6-7-8-0 4-7-7-3 2-0-0-7 
Een RRO cs Soe ce. One eee ee gree eee 7:3 6-0 1-3 
Perris ee ee he Ue ye ie ten tes 7°3 6-0 1:3 
ee ee OS, Pee he Ley eae yd dle dhic cee 6-7 6-0 0-7 
ERRNO RCS Coc .!, CMR oe Ty eg i Pas “Ue ee 6-7-7-3 5-3-6-0 1-4-1-3 
Ree CR) ss eee (Sy 5. . 4 cial bats a8 pots Shae Oke NE Seton 7°3 6-0 1-3 
1 SINE NSTI eter aca go y-ec AEs 2 oa Sea a 6-7-7°3 6-0-6-7 0-7-0:6 
Dil Asatte eerie tees os My an roe ist ia Sem wiaitiki. at 7:°3-8-7 ' 5-3-6-7 2-0-2-0 
RO ater SA CA eet cca, ohids breed okeu tons Geld. 6-7 5-3 1-4 
PR MSOT Peis teen are nae me ek ais s ba le a Sapte kt Byico MCE ASS 3 8-0-9-3 6-7-7-3 1-3-2-0 
SEE g a 3: el RRR a ES 3 eee a ee ee 7-3-8-0 5-3 2-0-2-7 
COTE he DUES PORE kat o>. a. Oreo ee ae es a co a 6-7-7-3 6-0-6-7 0-7-0:6 
UTE LENE A ics 3 9h no ee 7°3 6-7 0-6 
PSE acre as ee eR NT ee oo a ek eRe eee 8-0-8-7 7-3-8-0 0-7-0-7 
COR CCN ee Sed AS Sa, Ne nn he 7 ieee ocean ark e 8-3 6-7 1-6 
LOSS. 2 ici sieht 5 Ak: |e Re en ae 8-3 7°3 1-0 
Pete CO. MONIC Were te ss oh eects Soca ee ae cele wee nns 8-0 6-7 1-3 
OTL AT OUUT, Coste eee ete dS... AIR ee ook Boe AL 6-0 6-7 0-7(Inc.) 
ey EIR TEN of eee ls a. anes taki oct cs als ne oh hohe che 6-0 6-7 0-7 (Ine. ) 
Re HEIDe yNEAD oe ee ns re oh En tia pte eos op eat as 6-4-7-0 5-6-6-0 0-8-1-0 
HER TICLOSTR AB. Sts. ah hal ots ORR a ee Se AL per, MNS 6-3-7-0 5-6-6-2 0-7-0°8 
Re SIO SS ES fc) Res teas eT EN OIA Sebo fee 8-0-8 -4 5:0-6-7 3-0-1-7 
BanrewAToert: ): .:.c plea meme. do oehdt BASE eek. ieee. ERE 8-0 6-7 1-3 
eet CUT PN ch SMT Ts Wr a tl a gl ae a 8-0 6-7 1-3 
ILL OSS 6G gee Me) Se al al ROP Pe ie ete» ROC ci i 8-0 6-4 1-6 
Lo VSTRRPG (Gel ER Read LES ran Sap ces haat ag Ae A ae i OR 8-9 6-7-7-4 2-2-1:5 
POT te ns titan ok eee een ee oe tes Par Pee er Se eine ee rk 8-9 7-4 1-5 
Pee OULON to. 5c he Se ee ee oC on eae BN 8-0 6-7 1:3 
RO Ts ee eth teh a Soc cSt Tie sv ios lel niwheto esd a. BRE a kb 8-0 6-6 1-4 
TCO DD PUG C Oss 7s sew eta cee etre wi aren ss tae, bt Bir Pike he eer 8-0-10-0 8-0-8-3 0:0-1-7 
ROT Meats Cy. \ i eer Aaa Mia NN LMR. Baa een os Besar eae. See Ew Glas 2 10-0 8-3 1-7 
SCS VEST hi RG PRE oad. oo ka LF lg er 10-0 8-3 1-7 
aE ee, ee eee he cs ee Pe aoa ac ee Te be aah 9-3 8-3 1-0 
New ayy OStinincters.c-) . meet, | 2 baer Sole eo ads, es 8-3-9-5 6-9 1-4-2-6 
OO oot Ne Be Ne ee 5 POR oe yt ane: cay bes gags Baas 8-3-9-5 6-9 1-4-2-6 
et er MS es ana earns orca kana een. 10-0 8-3 1-7 
Pana tee. tne a eee ce . See A. Oe od OLE 8-9 8-3 0-6 
EP ITeO ERIIDCED eicrn ax a oa Pe oon 20 35 SE ERD le tcearraretdes og, tan, semen tess ate 10-0 9-1 0-9 


(1) Bread prices are published monthly in the ‘‘Labour Gazette’’. The figures are secured by the 
“‘Labour Gazette’’ correspondents and represent the price of representative bakers in each city for plain 
white bread, delivered. Prices of both wrapped and unwrapped bread are included, and where there is a 
difference both are published. In those cities where the ticket price differs from the price per single loaf 
the former only is given. The figures are later checked with the Bureau of Statistics averages for the 
same localities, which averages are based on quotations for the single loaf, received usually from a 
number of bakers as well as grocers of different types. 
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The Dominion averages for January, 1929, and December, 1930, were, as 
already noted, 7-7c. and 6-6c. respectively, a reduction of 1-1c. per pound. 
This reduction has been shown to correspond with the reduction in wheat 
prices in the same period. According to the above record, in 45 out of the 69 
localities, the price of bread dropped one cent per pound or more. In two 
cities they increased (Fort William and Port Arthur, both from 6-0c. to 6:7c.). 
In the earlier period, however, the price in these cities was 6c., the lowest in 
the Dominion except for three cities in the province of Quebec. In two cities 
they showed no difference (Sorel, 6-0c., and Toronto, 6-7c. to 7-3c.); while, in 
the remaining 20 cities there were declines amounting to less than one cent per 
pound. Four of these are in the Maritime Provinces; three are in Quebec, 
where prices had already been low; 10 were in Ontario; 1 in Manitoba; none 
in Saskatchewan or Alberta; and 2 in British Columbia. 
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V. ANALYSIS OF SAMPLES OF CANADIAN BREAD 


The foregoing references to prices of bread might appropriately be supple- 
mented by a brief consideration of the content of the Canadian loaf. The 
formulas used for white bread by 158 Canadian bakeries (71 mill-controlled 
bakeries and 87 independents) have been examined with the view of ascertaining 
the proportions in which the different ingredients have been generally used. The 
figures given by the bakers have been reduced in each case to one hundred 
pounds of dough, and an average has been taken of the quantities of each of 
Ny ingredients. The resulting composite formula is shown in the tabulation 

elow:— 
Taste 4—FORMULAS USED BY CANADIAN BAKERS, JUNE, 1930 (1) 


Mill- | 
Bee Independent All 
Ingredients de i bakeries bakeries 
i. (87) (158) 
(lbs.) (lbs.) (Ibs.) 
CPT ve ad DE ee ns ere eh, irr 58-8 60-0 59-3 
SLPS te ugha Salida REA ES See LI Fen ey. 2 Oa SP 1-1 1-1 1-1 
Se SoS FE PCM AME cides aid o-o. cay bisa Auk oceans ae ak 1-1 1-0 1-1 
ROO UINO ae. Os 8) AE ae mh te das be AO ax ee Goik oe. | 1-2 1-1 1-1 
MUMRAOREDTINC DOWGEC!., voce as oss hands bate ncWebls casa cebaa deewent 1-5 0-9 1-3 
Wd Seis ae 9 RR De ER Eee os Ser ene Senne SMUT | 0-6 0-6 0-5 
Seer ee Rs sc ee e's eho Bas Wad Welsh SF aiw wae ema we 0-8 0-8 0-8 
ECL Re ERR OE A Sa ee a Se SO ee ce ee | 0-2 0-1 0-2 
Ee ST ee ee es ee ie ys Sate etn Sth hee ei eleal ab woe ow cok 34-5 34-4 34-6 
OR ee a. oe fet, Le Oe ee eRe ee te SO. Sua o8 + Be. bse.) 0-2 - - 
100-0 100-0 100-0 


(1) A formula in common use in 1916 is quoted in a special article in ‘‘The Labour Gazette” of July, 
1916, at page 1404. This formula, on the basis of one hundred pounds of dough, works out as follows: 
flour 63-2, salt -9, sugar -6, shortening 1-0, yeast -5, malt extract -3, water 33-5 pounds. 

It should be emphasized that the above figures are averages and do not 
show the variations in quantities of ingredients used by different bakeries. No 
distinction has been made as between the different grades of flour employed. 
Nor has any distinction been made, in the returns as received, between such 
different forms of milk as milk powder, skim milk and whole milk. 

The above figures relate altogether to the standard white loaf. Formulas 
of other types of bread, some plainer, some more fancy, than these have also 
been received. The plainer loaf shows almost exactly the same proportion of 
flour (59-1 pounds) as the standard, but a higher proportion of water (36:1 
pounds). The other ingredients average 4:7 pounds compared with 6-1 pounds 
in the standard loaf. The more fancy loaf, selling at a slightly higher price 
than the standard, contains slightly less flour, and of its moisture content more 
than half is represented by milk. 

In addition to securing formulas from bakers throughout the Dominion, a 
chemical analysis of seventeen samples of bread was made under the direction 
of the Dominion Analyst. These samples were all bought in the City of Ottawa 
on the same day, Monday, October 13, 1930, at prices varying from 7 cents to 
12 cents per 24-ounce loaf. The comment of the analyst on these samples was 
that they did not show a great deal of difference in their nutritive value, and 
that all were palatable. In 1925 similar results as to the absence of difference 
in nutritive value between lower and higher price breads were found by the 
Dominion Analyst in an examination of samples of bread in connection with an 
inquiry into an alleged combine of bakers in the City of Montreal. 

The results of the analysis in October, 1930, are presented in the following 
statement :— 
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TasLE 5.—REPORT OF DOMINION ANALYST ON SAMPLES 
ee 


Sample Sample | Sample | Sample | Sample | Sample | Sample | Sample 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 No. 7 No. 8 


—__ | | — | — | | SS | | 


Retail'selling prices... ee... +o" 12c. 12c. 12c. 12¢. Ile. 10c. 10c. 10c. 


: : Poor Fair 
Fairl Fairl Poor, ’ Hair, 
Appearance of loaf...............- | Good Good han a ests pean on | Good pres sebily 


Fairl Fai Fairl 
Textore OL Crumn;.. 5:5 cass oh aes | ens (oot, ome Good bel pi vere aes ote, 
gas holes | 545 holes | gas holes gas holes | 55s holes 
Coloumotrerumb.>.- seanee eee Good |Very good} Good Good _ |Very good|Very good|Very good|Very good 
OUITIOSS y's cs dds Sab aon « daetee Absent | Absent | Absent | Absent | Absent | Absent | Absent ieee 
Weight on receipt............ OZ. 233 23$ 244 23 243 232 242 24 
Moisture: So... dsr tee al D.C: 42-34 40-38 37°44 41-14 41-16 40-15. 42-36 | 32-22 


Mineral matter, ash— 
As purchased.............. es 1-76 1-77 1-92 1-71 1:96 1-80 1-62 1-35 
Dry pasisescsic. coe ee sé 3-05 2:97 3°07 2-90 3°33 3-00 2-81 1-99 


As purchased sa.cacaeauee < 0-51 1-22 1-98 1-32 1:35 1-53 2-61 0-92 
Dry ASS... von: oc cece id? 0-88 2-05 3:16 2-24 2-29 2°56 4-53 1:35 


As purchased 4./J20.220% 3 8-70 8-10 8-38 8-45 8-26 9-70 8-02} 10-18 
Dry basis....... SE 15-09 13-59 13-40 14-35 14-04 16-21 13-92 15-02 
N-Free extract carbo-hydrates 
diff.)— 
As purchased. ....... 00.005. 46-67 48-53 50-28 47-38 47-27 46-82 45-39 55-33 
Dry basis caves cece = deere ¢ 80-98 81-39 80-37 80-51 80-34 78-23 78-74 81-64 
Calories per lb., nutritive 
value— 
AS PUPCBASEO oe a.-c ies cee a ee 1,051 1,104 1,175 1,095 1,090 jb 1,103 1,257 
DEY (DABIS, «35x. s cee ea 1,823 1,852 1,878 1,861 1,852 1,865 1,914 1,855 


““ReMARKS.—These results show that there is not a great deal of difference in the nutritive value of the various samples 
purchased locally. The ‘dry basis’ figures are more readily comparable than the ‘as received’ figures; eliminating the 
somewhat variable water content. Al! the samples are palatable.” 
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OF WHITE BREAD SOLD IN OTTAWA, OCTOBER 138, 1930 


Sample 
No. 9 


Sample 
No. 10 


Sample 
No. 11 


Sample 
No. 12 


Sample 
No. 13 


Sample 


No. 14 


Sample 


No. 15 


Sample 
No. 16 


_—_—_— | | | = SS 


Fair 


Absent 


2°79 


52-02 
79-70 


Good, 
lightly 
baked 


Fair, 
some 
irregular 
gas holes 


Very good 


Absent 


42-40 


1-75 
3:04 


47-07 
81-71 


Good 


Absent 


40-83 


0-45 
0-76 


8-54 
14-43 


48-48 
81-94 


Poor, 
shrunken 
crust 


Fair, 

some 

large 
gas holes 


Good 


Absent 


0-70 
1-17 


8-98 
15-02 


48-57 
81-23 


Poor 


Fair, 
somewhat 
irregular 


Fairly 
good 


Absent 
238 


34-80 


1-53 
2°35 


1-04 
1-60 


8-70 
13-35 


Poor, 
shrunken 


Fair, 
some 
large 


gas holes 


Very good 


Absent 


23% 


42-54 


1-46 
2-54 


0-32 
0-56 


8-82 
15-35 


46-86 
81-55 


8e. 


Fairly 
good, 
somewhat 
lightly 
baked 


Good 


Fairly 
good 


Absent 
244 


40-51 


1-59 
2:67 


0-82 
1-38 


8c. 


Fairly 


Fairly 
good 


Absent 


1-45 
2-42 


tet 
1-85 


9-74 
16-25 


47-64 
79-48 


Good 


Very good 


Absent 


1-15 
1-87 


0-91 
1-48 


9-98 
16-25 


49-36 
80-40 


OZ, 


p.c. 


“ 


p.c. 


6 


Retail selling price. 


Appearance of loaf. 


Texture of crumb. 


Colour of crumb. 
Sourness. 


Weight on receipt. 


‘|p.c. Moisture. 


Mineral matter, 
ash— 
As purchased. 


Dry basis. 


Ether extract, fat— 
As purchased. 
Dry basis. 


Protein, N x 57— 
As purchased. 
Dry basis. 

N-Free extract 

carbohydrates 
(diff.)— 
As purchased 
Dry basis. 
Calories per lb., 
nutritive value— 
As purchased. 
Dry basis. 


ees 
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Examination of this table brings out some features that would not be 
recognized at a glance. Of the seventeen samples analyzed, nine weighed less 
than twenty-four ounces; as it happens the seven-cent loaf was the highest in 
weight, while one of the twelve-cent loaves was the lowest. As for nutritive 
value measured in calories, the lowest-price loaf exceeded that of some of the 
highest-price loaves; both ten and twelve-cent loaves are found at the head as 
well as at the foot of the list. Using the percentage of fat as a criterion, the 
seven-cent loaf is just below the middle; one twelve-cent loaf is second from 
the top and one is fourth from the bottom. These facts throw into relief the 
comment of the analyst that the samples did not show a great deal of difference 
in their nutritive value. It is evident that high price is not a guarantee either 
of high nutritive value in terms of calories per pound, or of a high percentage 
of fats in the loaf. 


For purposes of comparison the report on the analysis of Montreal samples 
in December, 1925, is here reproduced:— 


TABLE 6.—REPORT OF DOMINION ANALYST ON SAMPLES OF WHITE BREAD SOLD IN 
MONTREAL, DECEMBER, 1925 


ee ee 
——————— 


Sample | Sample | Sample | Sample | Sample | Sample | Sample 
No. 3 4 No. 5 No. 6 No. 7 


— No. 1 No. 2 No. fe) oO 
Retail selling price........... 12c. 12c. 10-11c. 9-10c. Teed. 9c. 8e. 
Appearance of loaf........... Good Fair Fair Fair Poor Fair Fair 
Texture.of crumbscr see Light, Light, | Slightly | Light, Light, | Slightly | Light, 
fine fine coarse, ne - fine heavy, fine 
grain grain gas grain grain gas grain 
holes irregular holes 
gas holes 

Golour of crumb: .-2 4.4. Fair Fair Fair Fair Fair Fair Fair 
SOUENESSoeag cats ss Ese Absent | Absent | Absent | Absent | Absent | Absent | Absent 
Weight on.receipt........ OZ. 245 238 203 22} 221 25 223 
Moisture. ciccc eens % 33:61 |° 33-36 28-97 31-44 29-83 32-30 33°78 
Mineral matter, ash— 

As purchased.......... % 2-43 1-49 3°32 1-40 1-56 1:37 1-49 

Dry basis ese e a 3-66 2-22 4-67 2-01 2-22 2-06 2-24 
Ether extract, fat— 

As purchased.......... wi 2-63 1-73 1-81 1-43 2-61 1-48 1-44 

JOEVADASIS see 5 ok ee % 3-98 2-60 2-56 2-08 3°74 2-24 2-18 
Protein, Nx'$7—...... Sf: 

As purchased.......... % 9-06 9-34 10-12 9-23 9-80 9-91 10-80 

Dry basis’.cs...4¢ eee % 13-68 14-03 14-25 13-45 13-96 14-94 16-30 


N-Free extract carbohy- 
drates (diff.)— 


As purchased.......... % 52-27 54-08 55-78 56-50 56-20 54-94 52-49 
Dry. basis ove Weer bee. OB 78-78 81-15 78-52 82-46 80-08 80-76 79-28 
Calories per lb., nutritive 7 
value— 
As:purchased Qi, 2.5 ics oe 15257 1, 253 1,o2) 1,279 1,337 1, 268 1,287 
Dry Dass. sete ee 1,888 1,879 1,834 1,870 1, 908 1,877 1,870 


‘“‘ConcLusions: These analyses indicate that there is no practical difference in nutritive value in the 
samples and all are palatable to taste. It will be noted that the majority of the samples as received 
weighed less than 1} lbs. per loaf. Only two of the samples were wrapped.” 


British Canadian U_ S. 
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CHART_NO. 7 


Chart Showing Relation of 
CANADIAN, BRITISH AND UNITED STATES RETAIL BREAD PRICES, 1924-1930 
Ass Compared to Their Relation in January, 1924 


British Canadian U. S. 
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VI. BREAD PRICES IN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The difference between retail bread prices in Canada and the United 
Kingdom can be seen at a glance in the following figures, which include also 
prices in the United States. 


RETAIL PRICES OF BREAD PER POUND eee Canada esa 

: c c. c 
Lae sole RPE ee ANTE ss a ato § atonal ee elie harntame aewenats 2-9 4-2 5:6 
De gra see ote PRLS 05 6.0 5%. 9 4s 0 2's «oc penne Meats On EL ce 4-3 7-5 8-6 


In both periods the American price is seen to be double the British price. 
In 1913 the Canadian price was practically midway between the other two, 
closer if anything to the British price; but in 1980 the Canadian price was 
almost within a cent of the American and more than three cents higher than 
the British. The record of prices in the intervening years shows that since 1921 
Canadian bread prices have more or less forsaken the lower levels of British 
prices (the difference has increased from 1:4 cent in 1921 to 3-2 cents in 1930) 
and have followed the higher American trend (the difference was reduced from 
2:2 cents in 1920 to 1-1 cent in 1930). 


The three levels of prices are shown in the accompanying chart (No. 7), 
and in the following table, in which the British basis of pence per 4-pound loaf 
is changed to the cents per pound basis:— 


Taste 7.—COMPARISON OF RETAIL PRICES OF BREAD 


Canada, United Kingdom and United States 
(cents per pound) 


Excess of Excess of 
Canadian | American 

a United Canada United over over 
Kingdom States British Canadian 

price price 


Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 


pt pet 
WHOUWOOSOOWODWOOR DOONAN 
ROSH WAR OTUORHOdODROWS 
DOH RAWDRADOWODNDHONDRWOR 


© 6 0 40 6 Pas: 6 ¢ 00 6) 0) 8 06.0e),6) 0 whe me 6 60.0 site © ¢- 6:0 


Peek fh fee feel fee feed fed ed AD et hed ED ND DD AD DD DD AD 


ey 

© 

no 

no 
OPE PR OOR RRO OE ROP Ob dO 
COW RMIOSOHORONTHOUAURRODOSO 
DMININIINITABWRWWONIVVI PPE 
AMWINRWWOWOSHEWOWOONIWHY 
NWWWHONNNYNNNHEWWWHOOME 
CON FPNWORTURWORNWWOOORW 
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An examination of this table discloses that during 1930 the fall in prices 
was greater in Canada than in the United Kingdom or the United States. The . 
records for the period 1925 to 1929, however, indicate that in the other two 
countries the decline started much earlier than in Canada. Within this period 
British prices dropped 7 points and American 4, while Canadian prices showed 
no decrease. 


It is not surprising to find that bread prices in Canada have followed much 
the same trend as in the United States in recent years; nor that the price in the 
United States is slightly higher. The trend of wholesale and retail prices 
generally in the United States is slightly higher than in Canada. The type of 
bread used in the two countries is much the same, BO probably fancy breads 
are in more general use there than here. 


More striking is the difference between Canadian and British bread prices. 
So much has been said in Canada about the discrepancy between the two, the 
usual inference being that Canadian bakers must be over-charging, that some 
useful purpose may be served by a more detailed comparison of the cost and 
character of the loaves in the two countries.? 


General Price Levels—A basic consideration in comparing bread prices in 
Canada and the United Kingdom is the recognition of the difference which has 
existed for years between the general price levels of the two countries. A 
current illustration of this difference is seen in the latest “international budget” 
prepared by the International Labour Office for the purpose of comparing prices 
in different countries. Grouping retail prices of food, fuel, light and soap as for 
July, 1930, the report shows that the Canadian level is 30 per cent higher than 
in the United Kingdom.? 


Flour.—In Canada the grade of flour commonly used by bakers is second 
patent: some bakers report using a percentage of first patent, others a grade 
lower than second. For the present comparison, second patent prices (carlots, 
delivered Montreal rate points) are used as the Canadian basis. The comparative 
price used for British flour is Straight Run Flour at London, based on quotations 
published in “The Statist.” As to the grade of flour used by English bakers, 
the Royal Commission on Food Prices in 1925 said: 


The kinds of flour used also vary, the flour employed in England normally 
being “straight-run” flour, which is a mixture of all the different grades of flour 
produced from the same wheat at different stages of one and the same operation. 
The flour commonly used by wholesalers in London, however, is “Town Households,” 
and country bakers are said to use largely a flour from orist containing a higher 
proportion of English wheat. 


Assuming that the British baker has been using the flour designated as 
London Straights and paying the prices quoted, he has been getting a better 


1In this comparison British bread prices are quoted from ‘“The Ministry of Labour Gazette’’, which 
records each month the average retail price of the 4-pound loaf in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
The analysis of costs has been taken from the most recent sources available, the ‘‘First Report of the 
Royal Commission on Food Prices’’, published in 1925, and the Report of the Linlithgow Committee. 
issued in 1924. Reference has also been made to the Report on the Marketing ‘of Wheat, Barley and 
Oats in England and Wales, 1928. 


Canadian bread prices are quoted from the_retail prices compiled by the Department of Labour: 
Ottawa, and published monthly in its ‘‘Labour Gazette’. Further details concerning the basis of these 
prices are given in the footnote on page 17. 


International Labour Review, League of Nations, Geneva, October, 1930, p. 544. In the same table 
American prices are shown as 43 per cent higher than British. 
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price per barrel of flour than the Canadian baker. There is a difference, of 
course, in the yield per barrel, but before commenting on this the comparative 
prices of the two qualities may be noted as follows: 


TasLe 8.—COMPARISON OF WHOLESALE FLOUR PRICES, 1926-1930 
Canada and United Kingdom 


Canadian Excess of 
2nd Pat. London Canadian 
Montreal | Straights over 
— rate pts. per British 
per 196lbs.| 196 lbs. price 
$ $ $ 
DO ie a ER aed Selyvs Six d'aw doce vd eccssabheweocced 8 32 8 08 0 24 
POE Ns os @ itunes dat ee AL Oa 7 74 7 40 0 35 
et cr os. bain ve oc! acre dina a'6v pd in dld'w ooo bc ale cneoae fg Y4 6 63 0 54 
1929— 
UE le 5: AS OS Sa eases ae See 5 OM oo ee SO A 6 63 5 95 0 68 
Ree OMEE CAS RIG. “faig A> Sresns wpihiic eis sowie ey ad bos aricdes 6 90 6 34 0 56 
MERA ONMIIE ES. So ae UNE EE eee es at ek HO ORY Ae cote dee en caf OO 6 24 0 76 
PERSONS Fe go. See es PO ES ieee ee kde eo ee en ee FT, 6 76 6 04 0 72 
Eee tates Sd Rope hees £1 Radert uy. ernie dates oes ae teas 6 59 5 66 0 93 
US PMO SE 05 san ENG eee te LT ok oh es as tan F's dirs Wee c 6 63 5 45 1 18 
ER Oe rN Oar ek Pee re Res IR Ree | 7 91 6 70 121 
LSE TA 0 Oe RAs a a COA ae Ee owe Ree EN OM eee be BMS 8 18 «12 1 06 
ere C i ee tri tr ek ie Cee ya wiki aa es bbe Vs 8 00 7 70 0 30 
ROE Ct, ete haa, oP ae iat, wae hb ik ile Vek Ua pede s 7 80 6 41 1 39 
Peo CIN OCEet. CA een aia. 5. she coh s Oe wit nc Sebi bat eee 7 70 6 30 1 40 
DP CmeIN Dei FM ore eek AiG EEL, AER tht a et 7 90 6 72 1 20 
DNS ETE bce 8 i, MORRIS IG a IR Ee ER Del ok CA ae 7 33 6 39 0 94 
1930— 
SL RUUREY ee he ee ate chs cs pat o 5G RE ae ales PAS ods weeds be 7 95 6 76 1 19 
8, VEN GEN Oe hee cic eareaGaeg aed CA eee Loma anc A Pk Oe ge CO IO 7 32 6 32 1 00 
NEG PC TiS eats ore fee Sete ts) OEE atc. SS AISAT OS PEER Dh owe ch wes 7 33 5 78 1 55 
BS eee Mer ee FS oe pon, Same AA oe «is Lek his Bee's evade eid § 7 30 5 91 1 39 
EN eee ee a Pe ne eee SUE Sb e eee Pe i FER apn aS 712 er ef 1 35 
Gh eee irae. fee eee AP ik, Aire PUR rel ae heel ie dalek ae 6 63 5 93 0 70 
SPD RSS A ae Se el! 6 aS le ae aC eae 6 23 5 49 0 74 
7g Wy ST a a ell tre a eye tol dt ae ts pe Sia deere a 6 16 5 44 0 72 
MePren Deis says tee ata ke Gul. ae EEL. SAGES ER os 22 5 57 5 06 0 51 
SE Ny pan te ie See Le A ae, SAR DORAN cS - Ae enPS S 5 43 4 58 0 85 
PGW CLI NET 6 ot ee eee es a oR als ace es yes Ges are © Shee ee bee a 5 13 4 40 0 73 
PP PCOTILDEE ..5..-5) SER eee eet caldds chk dA eS RE. GR? 5 4 76 4 13 0 63 
SAV OURO. cea ee AE TSS © chs « ABELT: oly Be Pela ake eames ee bates 6 41 5 46 0 95 


_ More complete information on Canadian and British flour prices is 
given in Appendices B and E. It may be noted here that, on the basis of these 
averages, the Canadian baker in 1929 and 1930 paid for his Second Patents about 
$1.00 a barrel more than the British baker paid for his London Straights. In 
1929 the British average is shown as $6.39, the Canadian as $7.33.1 A difference 
of 90 cents in flour is the equivalent of a third of a cent in the price of a pound 
of bread, and this amount probably represents the part which higher flour costs 
play in keeping the Canadian price of bread higher than the British. 


It is important to observe, as already suggested, that the yield of bread 
from the British London Straights is substantially less than from the Canadian 
Second Patents. According to the British Royal Commission of 1925, the normal 
yield of bread from a 280-lb. sack of flour is 93-5 four-pound loaves, which is 


1Probably the actual average was lower in both countries. Our returns from Canadian bakers for 
1929 show an average flour cost of $6.83, the mill-controlled bakeries paying $6.76, the large independents 
$6.85, the smaller independents $6.98. 
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the equivalent of approximately 262 pounds from our 196 lb. barrel. The con- 
ventional British figure per sack had been 92 loaves. The conventional figure 
in Canada has been 270 pounds to the barrel, but the returns received in the 
present inquiry give an average of 275. The chain bakeries report a yield as 
high as 284 pounds; the independents 269 pounds. One reason for the bigger 
yield in Canada is that the Canadian flour, made from Canadian hard wheat, 
can absorb more moisture than the British flour. Another reason is that, in a 
batch of 100 pounds of dough, the Canadian baker uses, in addition to flour 
and water, over six pounds of other ingredients, while the British baker uses 
only a pound and a half. In other words the British loaf contains more flour 
than the Canadian, but it contains less of the more expensive ingredients. 


In speaking of the cost of the flour in a loaf, the British Report of 1925 
says: 
The chief ingredient in the loaf is, of course, wheat flour, which accounts for 
approximately two-thirds of the total cost of manufacture and sale of bread. 


In contrast to this, our records of Canadian costs show that in 1929 flour 
represented only a little over one-third of the total costs: 2-48c. out of total 
costs of 6:78c. per pound of bread. The lower percentage of Canadian flour 
costs is due not so much to there being less flour used in the Canadian loaf 
as to the fact that the costs other than flour are so much greater here than in 
Great Britain. In Canada in 1929 costs other than flour amounted to 4:35c., 
while in Great Britain in 1923 they amounted to 1:36c. 


Other Ingredients—According to the report of the British Royal Com- 
mission of 1925, the ingredients used in bread in most districts of the United 
Kingdom are flour, yeast, yeast foods, rice cones, salt and grease for greasing 
tins. “Where other ingredients are used,” the report adds, “as, for example, 
milk powder and lard compound or oil, a rather different kind of bread is 
produced, and the cost of subsidiary ingredients is apt to be high. . . Yeast 
amounts to more than half the average expenditure upon ‘other materials’. . . 
On the whole we are satisfied that the figure of 3s. 44d. [per sack of 280 pounds: 
equivalent, to -22c. per pound of bread] for materials other than flour is a not 
unreasonable indication of the average of the costs incurred over the whole 
country.” The cost of “other ingredients” in the Canadian loaf, according to 
returns received from 119 bakeries, was -76c. per pound of bread in 1929 and 
-74c. in 1980, or well over half a cent a pound more than in the United Kingdom. 


The view of the 1925 Commission on the use of other ingredients in the 
British loaf is confirmed by a later British Government report, issued in 1928.1 
It says: “The practice of using sugar, lard, milk, corn flour and other ingredients 
as commonly observed in America is not extensive in this country.” “In the 
usual process of baking, to each 280-Ib. sack of flour there is generally added 
140 lb. of water, 24 lb. of yeast, 34 lb. salt and probably 1 lb. malt extract 
or its equivalent of malt flour, with, it may be, some other form of improver.” 
Translating these figures into percentages and putting the result alongside a 
typical Canadian formula in terms of 100 pounds of dough, the following 
interesting comparison is seen: 


—— 


1 Report on the Marketing of Wheat, Barley and Oats in England and Wales, 1928. 
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Taste 9.-TYPICAL CANADIAN AND BRITISH BREAD FORMULAS 


(per 100 lbs. of dough) 
060$u0u0unheapo»)a9anaepaoStxyqw[xos“0TEooowwow$T]0T0T0T0D CN eeeeeeem=xx”x-:«§{ eS 


— Canadian! British 


lbs lbs. 

UO ay citar as MacDill rae ls 59-3 65-6 
SST a ae lll sae ec agence a Aled Slt ig MR ea I eR Cs am 1-1 0-8 
Sugar... pA Seren a i MR Oe REO Et ee OS a eh PY ERS ORCS AT Sale ee a ee 1-1 0-0 
Shortening Fay BA 5 ON ekg ae Seren ERR, Re a RP Pape ae AN RIGID Se We SAD Eel 1-1 0-0 
“1S A ac Rese «ara gn a i eR a Ode 1-3 0-0 
LOUD ORR Aree EB o eR oe a eae a, Sa 0-5 0-2 
PROASG ne eee eee eee ATL OTT, I FIOM, Daa” Bad) 0-8 0-5 
Daeast rCodiy ..ntneeee WEEE Se OMG sue, tet. ot. doucss 4. ish ae ree 0-2 0:0 
ENFET OR A Se nies oy, i ae ge GRU  Wo  pRO 34-6 32-9 
eUncsOmuoUsl sd: .i hr). 0is) . eet) 32) SOURCE oe Ae ae 100-0 100-0 


Within the past two years, some of the larger Canadian bakeries, heeding 
the demand for a loaf more after the type of the English loaf and similarly inex- 
pensive, have put out in a few cities a special bread in which they have used 
lower grade flour than in the first grade bread and reduced quantities of unessen- 
tial ingredients. One of them estimated the difference between the cost of the 
ingredients in the two grades as just less than two-thirds of a cent per pound. 
Even this bread, however, is richer than the average British make, as com- 
parative formulas show. Recent reports state that the bakeries have had a wide 
sale for the second loaf. The chain stores have followed suit with a second 
grade. In Ottawa in December, 1930, the large bakeries charged for the plainer 
13 pound loaf 9 cents wrapped and 8 cents unwrapped, both prices including 
delivery; the chain stores sold it for 7 cents wrapped, cash and carry. The 
average British price for the same month, December, 1930, was 74 pence for 
the 4-pound loaf, or approximately 5-62 cents for 14 pounds of bread. 


Baking Costs. Lower baking costs account for another part of the differ- 
ence between British and Canadian bread prices. The comparison is seen in 
the following table, British figures being based on the 1925 report, Canadian 
on the returns received during the present inquiry: 


BAKING COSTS—CANADA AND UNITED KINGDOM 
(Per pound of bread) 


United 
pias Canada Kingdom 

1929 1925 

cents cents 

A DOULA 1 CORCSR sent eee Las hence wine Peete alc tc RE ee abe ee eer e ee alah ates 0-70 0-40 
Wraphersiana! wrapping: oe ies) eee hw Oehahens ade AIA hebe «Mb dew 04s BARON 0-16 

Ose Dakine COGS Ata Ata e ae, iterate Kes te t C ARIES wana Oe Se aie, Je Lle  dtuts 0-31 | 0-24 

LOLA DAR MM CORES AA: tip aot ure ela enced oe PON IOLA 12117 0-64 


In other words the Canadian public pays an additional half cent a pound 
because baking costs are higher here than in the British Isles. That bakery 
wages are lower in the Old Country than here is indicated by official returns 
in both countries. Comparing the weekly wages of British “table hands” in 
December, 1927, with the average wages of 592 Canadian “ bench workers” in 


ante 


1 Averages of 158 Canadian bakeries, June, 1930. 
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June, 1930, as reported by Canadian bakeries in all provinces in the present 
inquiry, the following result is seen: 

British Table Hands, Dec., 1927 1 (64s. 4d.)..............---0--00e- = $15.44 per week. 

Canadian Beneh Workers, June, 1930: 7.0 .<s csc nds scista ss cues orients $22.67 si 

The wrapping of bread is a fairly substantial item in Canadian baking 

costs which hardly appears in the costs of British bakers. The British Report 
of 1928 already quoted states that ‘the practice of wrapping the bread before 
sale has not, as yet, extended very far.” The 1925 Report makes no mention 
of wrapping as a separate cost. 


Delivery and Sale. The difference between British and Canadian costs of 
delivery and sale appears to amount to well over one cent per pound of bread, 
comparing Canadian costs for 1929 with British costs as given in the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Food Prices in 1925, pp. 36 and 155. Later figures 
for the United Kingdom are not available. One comparison is seen in the 
following: 


COSTS OF DELIVERY AND SALE 
(Per pound of bread) 


United Kingdom: Jamusiy; 025 2900. SCR en tae at ls ee, Dee 0-61 cent 2 
Canada 19292022 ES. SER HT OS RD a ae eee eee 1:65 cent 


The British quotation of -61 cent applies to “bakers whose business is retail 
or mainly retail.” The Canadian figure represents the average for wholesale 
and retail business combined. In the British report, p. 36, the distributive costs 
of wholesale bakers, which are given separately, figure out at -32 cent per 
pound of bread. In an earlier British report (the Report of the Linlithgow 
Committee,? based on costs in 1928, p. 54) average distribution costs of whole- 
sale bakeries alone are given as -42 cent per pound, and of retail and whole- 
sale bakers combined as -53 cent per pound. The larger retail bakers alone 
averaged +72 cent, while a group of smaller retail establishments in London 
averaged -46 cent. 


In its discussion of distribution costs, the Linlithgow Committee made the 
statement: 

“By far the heaviest increase in post-war costs is attributable to distribution, 
the average cost of distribution of bread in England and Wales amounting, at the 
present time (October, 1923) to the extraordinary high figure of . . . nearly 13d. 
per 4-pound loaf.” 4 

But in Canada this “ extraordinarily high figure” of # cent per pound is more 
than doubled: the average for 119 Canadian bakeries in 1929 was 1-65 cent per 
pound. As in Britain, so in Canada, the large bakeries have the higher dis- 
tribution costs: 1-87 cent in 1929. 


) 


Other Cost Comparisons. A comparison of overhead costs in Canada and 
the United Kingdom is difficult to make because in the British figures they are 
included with other costs. The Report of the Linlithgow Committee gives 
details, however, of baking and distribution costs and from these have been 
extracted the items-which correspond with the overhead charges of the Cana- 


_ 1 Nineteenth Abstract of Labour Statistics in the United Kingdom, 1928, pp. 98-99—average of recog- 
nized rates in 20 large towns. Subsequent reported changes have all been in the nature of slight reductions 


2 The British Report shows ‘‘an average expenditure on distribution of 9s. 6d. per sack of flour’’ (280 
Ibs.) and an average yield of bread of 933 four-pound loaves, or 374 pounds. 


° Report of Departmental Committee on Distribution and Prices of Agricultural Produce, published 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries in 1924. 


4 Page 59. The same report states that in England in 1913 distribution costs amounted to less than 
2/3d. per 4 lb. loaf. 
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dian bakeries. Roughly, the overhead expenses of the British baker for 1923 
work out at -17 cent per pound of bread, whereas in Canada in 1929 the aver- 
age was over four times as much, or -77 cent. Without more information on 
accounting practice in the industry in Britain, these figures can be recorded 
only tentatively. 


Net profit is another item which cannot be exactly determined on the basis 
of such figures as have been compiled. The Report of the Linlithgow Com- 
mittee showed the net profit of the large bakeries to be -11 cent per pound, 
of the smaller bakeries -22 cent, and of the wholesale bakeries -26 cent. In 
Canada the difference between costs and selling price as given by Canadian 
bakers for 1929 is -25 cent per pound. 


The following table summarizes the above comparisons, Canadian costs 
(with the exception of flour!) being represented by figures for 1929 received 
from 119 bakeries, and British costs (with the exception of flour?) by 1923 
figures from the Linlithgow Report: 3 


Tasize 10.—COMPARISON OF CANADIAN AND BRITISH BREAD COSTS 
(Per pound of bread) 


; United 

—— Canada Kingdom 

1929 1923 

cents cents 

Bo eet) Cnr tls, See enn ae eee wo WE APC eee ee 2 Tk 2-444 

OTM GTOC LOD GM: Gaeta aaa. <4 2) ao Secs. SEDAN PERE: UATE Cote ahd SESE 0-76 0-19 
Le CONUS ye EA fe ec So wa cue FAD ne ERIE cided oar ac parte 1-47 0-48 
UV OEY OADONSALG ir SeeRIr See ws ee oor ee Pee ae eee OEE PE oe Pot OP re ae acy 0-52 
ANGRY TET EE JOU atten 10 Ge a a ae ea ee eS Se en Stare iy mene re oe ee eet 0-77 0-17 
OC RCUSTS MRT oe freA Ss Ae att eee KhmeG cok b See e hues te ok 7-065 3-80 


1 Canadian flour costs are based, not on the bakers’ returns for 1929, buton the average of 2nd Patents 
(Montreal rate points) for 1929—$7.33 per barrel. Average yield, 270 pounds. 


* British flour costs are based, not on the costs shown in the Linlithgow Report, buton the average 
of London Straights for 1929—$9.13 per 280 lb. sack = $6.39 per 196 lb. barrel. Average yield of bread— 
93-5 pounds to the sack or 262 pounds to the barrel. According to the British Report of 1925 the flour 
employed in England is normally ‘‘straight-run’’ flour. 

3 Use is made here of the figures from the Linlithgow Report rather than from the Food Commission 
Report because in the latter administration costs cannot be separated from baking and distribution costs. 
The costs shown in the Food Prices Report of 1925 are slightly higher, totalling 3-91 cents, taking for 
flour the figure of 2-44 cents, which is the 1929 average for London Straights. The other items work out 
as follows:—Other ingredients, -22 cents; baking costs, -64 cents; delivery and sale, -61 cents; each of 
the latter two items including certain costs of administration. 

4 Flour prices in this table, for the United Kingdom as well as for Canada, are for 1929. Other British 
figures are for 1923, as explained in the footnote above No. 3. Canadian costs other than flour, 
are averaged from returns made by bakers in this inquiry. Flour prices in both cases are based on pub- 
lished figures to put them on a common basis. In all probability the actual prices paid by the bakers, 
in England as well as in Canada, were substantially lower than these. The returns we have received from 
119 Canadian bakers for 1929 show an average flour cost of 2:43 cents per pound of bread, rather than 
2-71 cents. 

5 These costs, relating as they do to both wholesale and retail business, should not be compared with 
retail prices. Moreover, for the reason indicated in the footnote above, this figure should not be used as 
representing actual Canadian costs. For the average Canadian costs based on returns received in this 


inquiry, see the table on page 30. 
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VII. BREAD COSTS IN-CANADA 


Comment might properly be made on the lack of exact information con- 
cerning costs on the part of many of the bakeries, particularly the smaller 
ones. Many of them apparently keep very incomplete records, and are unable 
to give a detailed analysis of their costs. The time and expense involved 
for a small business no doubt accounts for this lack of detail. There is more 
likelihood in such bakeries of minor costs going unrecorded than in the case 
of the large establishments, particularly those which have set up more or less 
elaborate costing systems. Over 450 bakeries representing all the provinces 
of the Dominion were requested to furnish detailed information showing their 
costs for 1929 and the first half of 1930. In all 293 returns were received, but 
of these the costs of only 119 have been found to be recorded in such a man- 
ner as to permit their inclusion on a comparable basis in a general statement 
of bread costs for these periods. In this list of bakeries the provinces are 
represented as follows: Maritime Provinces, 9; Quebec, 9; Ontario, 55; Mani- 
toba, 5; Saskatchewan, 15; Alberta, 9; British Columbia, 17. The different 
types of bakery are represented thus: bakeries owned or controlled by flour- 
milling companies, 76; large independent bakeries selling over 2,000,000 pounds 
of bread per year, 12; smaller independents selling, with one exception, less 
than 1,000,000 pounds, 31. Returns have been received also from bakeries 
operated by retail chain stores. These records do not cover the same period 
as those of the other bakeries, and have had to be dealt with separately. 

The average costs of making and selling bread, based on the returns from 
the 119 bakeries, appear in the following analysis: 


Taste 11—AVERAGE COSTS PER POUND OF BREAD, CANADA 


1930 
— 1929 (first six 
months) 
cents cents 
Bouts cc cco: * go sate & Wid a 'wiilue, o 4 ep RURDSRONe ee Retin a. Cet EAL |, 9 ee ieee cee Oe even rE 2-43 2-56 
Other ingredients ....605.6 eed Be I ee ce 0-76 0°74 
Baking-costs sc. sie fF oe te 1-17 1-19 
Delivery and sale ois epee Se ee ee 1-65 1-66 
Administration: .. -S25R co. cca cea hee ee oe ee ee oe es ance 0-77 0-80 
Total costs... 54. ee ee er ee ee 6-78 6-95 


It is to be noted that these costs are averages. The range between highest and 
lowest was considerable. Of the 119 bakeries, three reported costs of nine 
cents per pound and upwards and five reported costs under five cents. The 
rcat majority reporting came between six and eight cents. 


FLOUR COSTS 


teference has been made in an earlier section of this report to the rela- 
tion of flour prices: to bread prices. In that section, however, the flour prices 
quoted were from the Bureau of Statistics records, representing carlot prices 
of Second Patent Flour, Montreal rate points, which prices are subject to vary- 
ing discounts. For 1929 the Bureau’s average for Second Patents was $7.33, 
the equivalent of 2-7lc. per pound of bread. According to the returns we 
have received from 119 bakers for 1929, they actually paid for flour in 1929 
an average of 2°43c. per pound of bread. Flour costs therefore represent only 
36 per cent of all bread costs in 1929. The fact is that, as an item in the 
baker’s expenses, flour has been becoming less and less important in the modern 
loaf of bread. Little in the way of cost statistics of pre-war years is avail- 
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able, but the evidence of prices is that in 1913 flour represented 43 per cent 
of the retail price, whereas in 1930 it was only 31-6 per cent, taking for both 
years the. figures recorded by the Bureau of Statistics. 


Examining flour costs by types of bakery, one would expect to find that 
the bakeries which are controlled by the flour milling companies, by reason 
of their mass purchasing of flour from one company, could buy at such low 
prices as would enable them to make an appreciable saving in costs on account 
of flour alone. The evidence of the bakers’ returns shows, however, that neither 
in 1929 nor in the first six months of 1930 was there any difference between 
the average flour costs of the mill-owned bakeries and of the large indepen- 
dents. In 1929 the smaller independents paid for the flour used in a pound 
of bread exactly a fifth of a cent more than the mill-owned bakeries paid, 
but in the first half of 1930 they paid only a fourteenth of a cent more (-07c.) 
per pound of bread. The comparison is shown thus: 


COST OF FLOUR BY TYPES OF BAKERY 


(Per pound of bread) 

Number of 1930 

———- bakeries 1929 (six months) 
cents cents 
Mill-controlled bakeries................... ei the Ties 2 tee cls. iS De) 76 2-38 2-55 
Peay COMM OCDCHCONES. a ged icc abd EWG ioe oped, Se clelnlbh hes Ss hook ge cs 12 2-39 2-56 
Pima ner AnGependengs. 6. Ge oe hee ik do ence bck cae ecnccen 31 2-58 2-62 
PL GGS Ita KO Digit ere ee) 1S Mase oo Ame me See 119 2-43 2-56 


The above figures show the average cost of flour per pound of bread. The 
same 119 bakeries made returns giving their average costs of flour per barrel. 
Of these returns those for 1929 show that the mill-owned bakeries were the 
lowest, $6.76 per barrel; the large independents next, $6.85; and the smaller 
independents the highest, $6.98, the average for all being $6.83. In 1930, how- 
ever, the mill-owned bakeries paid $7.20, the large independents $7.35, while 
the small independents paid less than either of the other groups, $7.03, the 
average for all being $7.17. The lower figure of the smaller independents in 
1930 may be explained by the possibility either of their using less expensive 
grades of flour, or of their purchasing the same grades at better prices. | 


COST OF OTHER INGREDIENTS 


One reason for the lessened importance of flour as an item in modern 
bread costs is that nowadays less flour goes into a batch of bread than in the 
earlier period, less flour but more of other ingredients such as sugar and milk. 
The difference in richness between the 1913 and 1930 loaf is not, however, suffi- 
cient to explain more than a small difference in cost. A study of bread costs 
which was published in the Labour Gazette of July, 1916, cites as typical a 
formula in which the cost of ingredients other than flour amounted to 0-38c. 
per pound of bread in 1914. Our 1929 records show that the cost of these other 
ingredients was 0-76c. per pound of bread, an increase of slightly over one-third 
of a cent to the pound. Only a slight difference is noticeable between 1929 and 
1930. In the records of the different types of bakery, the smaller independents 
showed in both years the lowest cost of the three groups, as the following sum- 
mary indicates:— 
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COST OF OTHER INGREDIENTS BY TYPES OF BAKERY 
-(Per pound of bread) 


nn 
——————— SSeS 


1930 
St 1929 (six months) 


cents cents 

Millscoutrolled. bakeries. 2i5 2 268. SEA RE A Se ee 0-78 0-74 
Large independents: om. sec ss sear as epee eee Uae Ages § bh Sar tp o 0-87 0-90 
Smaller independerite:: 5... evs. sie qe be Oe an viaticg mies © seats Witg Vere et eree et ere eta 0-69 0:67 
Total, bakeriegs.. . S:iscas.ccceoaeipcsnd eho ees aie ieee aes ee eae 0-76 0-74 


The average costs per pound of the different ingredients are indicated in the 
following figures: salt, 1-5c.; sugar, 5-c.; shortening, 13-1c.; milk, 9-2c.; malt, 
10c.; yeast, 23-1c.; yeast food, 10-6c. These averages are based on the returns 
of over eighty bakeries, two-thirds of them mill-controlled. 


* BAKING COSTS 


Baking costs, as recorded above, amounted in 1929 to 1-17c. per pound 
of bread. Included in this item are three subdivisions, and the amounts charge- 
able to each are: | 


Wages... Sic FE ae RR ee 2 0-70 cents per pound of bread 
Wrappers: 8nd Wrapping). 5.2 lok ne esis doe rele! ete 0-16 * = 
Other baking costs. . 625.0... clita a ee du ene caete faa te 0-31 s 

Total... iRke esa. tee ore see eni a enin mee aoe 1-17 =a ¢ 


According to this statement, the cost of wrappers and wrapping comes to 
-16c. per pound of bread. Since this average includes accounts from some 
bakers who do not wrap bread at all, and from others who wrap but little, it 
should not be taken as indicating the wrapping cost of the individual baker. 
Answering another item in the department’s questionnaire, the bakers reported 
widely varying costs of both wrappers and wrapping, estimates ranging from a 
quarter of a cent to one cent per loaf, though a few estimates ran as high as a. 
cent and a half a loaf. Out of the 175 bakeries which reported on this item for 
1929, 29 stated that they wrapped all their bread. In one province, New Bruns- 
wick, this is compulsory. Other particulars are shown in the following state- 
ment :— 


Number of 
PROPORTION OF BREAD WRAPPED, 1929 bakeries 
reporting 
All wrapped, << ésino és dra peenp oS aah a Tadtaee Oe ELD, ee ee es eee 29 
50-99 per’ cent Wrapped 0.55.2 oc. sbe's acls «ets Soke ie ne ee eo. 61 
1-50 per cent wrapped? 21255. An o.a8 E09. Re eee eee, ee oe ee 53 
None: wrapped w.3. .sasiiss. adda ty .sebeekss ben bo Gree DE UE Be PEE Cts. Lee 32 


These figures should not be taken as representing the proportions of 
wrapped and unwrapped bread in the whole Dominion. The probability is that 
most of the bakers who did not report do not wrap their bread. 


As for prices of wrapped bread, where both wrapped and unwrapped loaves 
are sold, the difference is usually one cent per loaf, whether it is the pound-and- 
a-half loaf of the eastern and central provinces or the lighter loaf of the West. 
The prices quoted in the Labour Gazette represent both wrapped and unwrapped 
bread. Where both prices are reported, the figure used is an average of the two. 
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The average baking costs of the mill-controlled bakeries and the larger 
independents are substantially lower than those of the smaller independents, 
and this in spite of the fact that bakery wages in the larger plants are higher 
than in the smaller, as indicated above. Doubtless much of the difference 
between these costs is to be found in the greater use of machinery where the 
volume of production is high, and in the more efficient running of the larger 
plants under more modern methods. The differences in the costs of the several — 
groups are shown in table form:— 


BAKING COSTS BY TYPES OF BAKERY 
(Per pound of Bread) 


a 1929 1930 


6 months 

Cc. Cc. 
ee erm EME COUICR foi ba owls, Ligiele dod eR asd braved kde awd bovenielsllemcertee « 1-06 1-10 
TE st ic Sun sae aN GS eS Seve 4s 04 0s EES oon 1-04 1-00 
OS PAST cis Svar (Sa a i eA ar dS 1-47 1-51 
SERRE Led BOS ck SE MIR oes Oe aR a «CVs 8 Ns a ter 1st/ 1-19 


It is frequently stated that high wages are the cause of high bread prices. 
It is difficult to secure decisive tests owing to the lack of comparative figures 
over a period of years. Practically none are available between 1913 and 1920, 
and even those between 1920 and 1930, in the reports of the Department of 
Labour, being samples only and apparently samples of the highest, are inade- 
quate except as indicating the trend. An examination of the sample wages of 
seven groups of bakery workers shows that between 1920 and 1930 there were 
reductions in every instance but one, varying from $1 to $2.50 a week. The 
one exception, machine operators, showed no change. ‘The other six groups 
referred to are: mixers, bench workers, spongers, oven tenders, packers, and 
delivery employees. The disparity between these sample figures and a more 
representative average is illustrated by a comparison of wages of bench workers. 
The average of these sample wages for 1930 was $28.35; whereas the returns 
received in the present inquiry on the wages of 592 bench workers, representing 
all provinces, show an average of $22.67 per week, three-quarters of the bench 
workers receiving wages of $25 or less. 


DELIVERY AND SALE COSTS 


The outstanding development in the cost end of the bread-baking industry 
in recent years has been the rise in selling expenses. In the first half of 1930 
the average cost of delivery and sale, according to the returns of 119 bakeries, 
was 1-66c. Few comparable records for earlier years are available, but a com- 
parison of the present returns of five Montreal bakers with their statements in 
the 1925 bread inquiry (only five are comparable) indicates that distribution 
costs were increased in the case of four plants (from Ic. to 1:98c. per pound of 
bread, from 1-30c. to 1:97c., from 1-99c. to 2-36c., and from 1-04c. to 1-80c.). 
In the other instance distribution costs decreased from 2:08c. to 1:91c. Another 
indication of this trend is the fact that in 1913 all items of cost other than 
flour amounted to less than 2-4c. (flour cost 1:8c. and bread sold at 4-2c.). 
What the average of 1:66c. per pound in 1930 means is that the Canadian con- 
sumer, buying a pound-and-a-half loaf for, say, 10 cents, paid 25 cents to cover 
the baker’s sale and delivery expenses. Getting away from the Dominion aver- 
age and taking Toronto costs alone, which are unusually high, the Toronto 
housewife paid not 24c. but 34c. to have a 24-ounce loaf sold to her and delivered 
to her kitchen. One Toronto baking company reported its delivery and sales 
costs in 1929 as amounting to 5-18c. per 24-ounce loaf. 
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These figures represent wholesale and retail costs combined. If retail costs 
were separated (and they cannot be on the basis of the figures secured) the cost 
of retail delivery and sale would be shown as still higher. Moreover, the figure 
of 1-66 cent for the Dominion is an average of all three types of bakery: the 
mill-controlled bakeries, whose output far exceeds that of all the other bakeries 
reporting, averaged 1-86 cent for 1929 and 1-90 cent for 1930, as shown in the 
following summary: 


COST OF DELIVERY AND SALE BY TYPES OF BAKERY 
(Per pound of Bread) 


——~ . 1929 1930 
6 months 

Cc. Cc. 
Mill-controlled. Bakeriés. : . 3225352 Ae ae onne atte ce ae he ee eee eee 1-86 1-90 
Large Independents. 5. ..'54:c350h5 ha Sisk Ve re ee = eee ee ee 1-91 1-87 
Smaller Independents sect oe ec oe oe ee re ee ee a 1-04 1-01 
Total Bakeries2...: .scceaein ee ee eee RS Ag Ee eee te 1-65 1-66 


One explanation of the exceptionally high distribution costs of the larger 
bakeries appears to lie in their use of high-pressure sales methods. They have, 
to begin with, a productive capacity which in most instances is greater than their 
market. The plant of the Canada Bread Company in Ottawa, for instance, or 
of the Standard Bread Company, either one, could produce more bread than is 
eaten by all the people in the city. More than that, there are at least twenty- 
five other bakeries doing business in Ottawa, a number of them giving city-wide 
delivery service. Naturally if a bakery is to approach capacity, it must have a 
highly effective selling force in the face of such competition. But ordinarily it 
is not competition in price which characterizes the efforts of the larger bakeries 
to secure business. Price competition would be effective in keeping costs down; 
but the competition in quality, in service and in sales promotion which has been 
substituted has had just the opposite effect of tending to increase costs and 
therefore to enhance prices and keep them up. Here is one instance where com- 
vetition (not price competition, it is to be noted) operates to the disadvantage of 
the public. All the arts of modern salesmanship have been put to use—extensive 
and expensive advertising campaigns, special delivery services, credit, feature 
breads of fancy shapes or faney ingredients—all designed to secure volume. 
Sales effort to secure volume has its economic justification when increased volume 
makes possible lower costs and lower prices. In the bread-baking industry, 
however, while volume has been secured by a few large baking companies, the 
selling expenses involved in gaining this volume have been exceedingly heavy, and 
apparently have more than offset whatever may have been effected in the way of 
economies from large-scale production. Certainly there is no evidence here that 
increased volume means lower prices: the records show that it is the large bakeries 
that are the high-price bakeries. 


One of the biggest items in modern sales costs in Canada, as in the United 
States, 1s represented by wages and commissions to deliverymen, or salesmen as 
they are now usually designated. That this is recognized generally by the trade, 
in the United States and in Canada, is illustrated by the following quotation 
from a recent article in “The Northwestern Miller’: 1 

Actually, the backbone of all bakery sales work is that done by the route men. 


They are in constant contact with their trade, and in the final analysis it is upon 
them that the entire sales structure rests. 


——— 


(1) Article by Wayne G. Martin, Jr., in‘‘The Northwestern Miller’, January 28, 1931, p. 226. 
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The change in designation from deliverymen to salesmen is significant. 
Years ago the practice was to pay a weekly wage to a “ driver” whose duty 
was to deliver bread. This system has not been completely outmoded, but 
another practice has grown up, principally in the larger centres, of paying a 
commission on sales—and the salesman’s business now is, not merely to deliver, 
but to get business, frequently at the expense of rival bakeries; and not only 
to sell bread, but to sell cakes and pastry as well. A commission of 15 per 
cent on a ten cent loaf of 24 ounces means 14 cent. In England in 1923 the 
entire cost of distribution was only a third of that amount. Selling, say, 300 
loaves a day, perhaps 200 retail and 100 wholesale, a salesman will net $3.60 
on his day’s bread sales, and he has besides a further income from his sales 
of cake and pastry. The point is not that these men are getting too much 
for their services (they are probably getting only a moderate wage) but rather 
that they are being used, not as deliverers of bread, but as part of an aggressive 
sales organization which has proven decidedly expensive. The addition of 
sales work to their duties and of cakes and pastry to their stock-in-trade has 
added greatly to the cost of the delivery function, which used to be the only 
function of the “driver” of the bread-waggon. 


Where the baking companies sell at wholesale, that is through the retail 
grocer, the commission usually paid to the salesman is 7 per cent, while the 
retail grocer’s margin works out at about a cent a pound, although in some 
parts of the country it runs as high as two cents a pound. Figuring, however, 
on the cent a pound margin and the 7 per cent commission, both costs together 
come to just over two cents for a pound-and-a-half loaf selling, through these 
channels, at ten cents. Usually the same loaf is bought for the same price, 
whether from the baker’s salesman or from the grocer, the price including 
delivery in both cases. 


OVERHEAD COSTS 


Administration and other overhead costs may be summarized briefly as 
follows:— 
OVERHEAD COSTS BY TYPES OF BAKERY 
(Per pound of Bread) 


— 1929 1930 


6 months 

c c 
Mintzdontroled Balkericg: eet. Ae oh cl Shoe os PARR ORS le ee hae eee wee 0-84 0-86 
ie Pee NCCPenCOHtS: yma tn sn cc rate eee erecta drs, deeb indete ae lee Se witants 0-71 0-67 
San Aer eCepenCenbs gaye meeeeee soo: Mii ok Dae BB eae na eois od seca ews 0-61 0-70 
GPM Aah BYE) LS, «ou Wh Se SA ee Pee Ra oe rR 0-77 0-80 


In requesting information on this point the Department’s questionnaire 
called for “ administration and other overhead expenses,” divided as follows:— 
Management and office expense. 
Bond or other interest paid. 
Other fixed charges, including depreciation, insurance, taxes, etc. 


SUMMARY OF COSTS 


Bringing together the averages of all the items of cost as they have been 
submitted by 119 Canadian bakers for the year 1929, a more comprehensive 
statement is here submitted, showing more details within each item of cost and 
still reporting separately the three different types of bakery:— 
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Taste 12.—SUMMARY OF COSTS OF MAKING AND SELLING BREAD, CANADA, 1929 
BY TYPES OF BAKERY 


(Cents per pound of Bread) 


Mill- Large Smaller 
a controlled | Indepen- Indepen- All 
Bakeries dents dents Bakeries 
Niner of bakeries reporting. £0...034 707. .9°.. Lae (76) (12) (31) (119) 
~ C. c. Cc. c. 
Flour .20. 2224 89 See ee ee eee 2-38 2-39 2°58 2-43 
Other ingredients 6 iccceeca aot eakh ce aaetesonen 0-78 0-87 0-69 0-76 
Baking costs— . 
Wares. ab < tacts ae Soci Bare Oa aera 0-59 0-52 1-02 0:70 
Wrappers and ‘wtappln@et cs cts ats eee ae ee Sees 0-14 0-13 0-24 0-16 
Other baking’ costs Lt) 222. ci. RRs, AEE AE 0-33 0-39 0-21 0-31 
Total baking costs........................ 1-05 1-04 1-47 1-17 
Delivery and sale— 
Wages and Commissions...........00cc0esceeeeees 1-11 1-16 0:73 1-02 
Other delivery costa*.;.seessametr ee | hee 0-59 0-59 0-23 0-50 
Advertising 24.333 is). eo Gewese comien See eee 0-12 0-14 0-02 0-10 
Other selling costacs, \6 Scene baie sre ees 0-04 0:02 0-06 0-03 
Total delivery and sale costs.............. 1-86 1-91 1-04 1-65 
Overhead— 
Management Aid ‘Ore6. 240.9iss Sine ote tea 0-45 0:31 0-25 0-38 
Interest. 24 (0545 220 4. . sd es a ee 0-07 0-14 0-02 0-07 
Otherioverbead sn ON: a oun Cae aa 0-32 0-26 0-34 0-32 
Total overhead ?, 20. hsb sess ae 0-84 0-71 0-61 0-77 
Total costs ict. 4a dene. a4 hea ree 6-92 6-92 6-39 6-78 


To show the way in which these costs differ as between provinces the 
following table is added: — 


Taste 13—SUMMARY OF COSTS Shc pte h AND SELLING BREAD, CANADA, 1929 


PROVINCES 
(Cents per pound of Bread) F 
Mari- 
a time Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. 
Prov. 
Number of Bakeries reporting.............. (9) (9) (55) (5) (15) (9) foe (17) 
Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
BYOUP 3. 5 Re r  sa be ee oA ne ee 2-58 2°48 2-39 2°43 2-39 2-35 2-61 
Other ingredients... ..... 0. nce s- 1-06 0-65 0-79 0-67 0-86 0-79 0-82 
Baking costs :— 
Wagesicc ds aes babes O01 gam eee ehiaee eee 0-83 0:53 0-62 0-65 0-65 0-79 0-98 
Wrappers and wrapping...............6- 0-25 0-20 0-14 0-11 0-17 0-31 0-09 
Other‘baking ‘costes. o> ea ee 0-39 0-26 0-23 0-21 0-43 0-52 0-32 
Total baking costs............ 1-47 0-93 0-99 0-97 1-25 1-62 1-39 
Delivery and sale costs: 
Wages and commissions................ 0-93 1-20 1-12 0:83 0-62 0-80 1-19 
Other delivery costs.2f...........-c00: 0-55 0-45 0-45 0-23 0-55 0-98 0-46 
Advertising ie. 2 eee 0-15 0-07 0-11 0-07 0:05 0-06 0-08 
Other,selling costs. Wt. bi ie 0-04 0-03 0-02 0-01 0:07 0-04 0-04 . 
Total delivery and sale costs.. 1-67 1-75 1-70 14 1-29 1-88 1-77 
- Overhead costs: 
Management and office................. 0-32 0°33 0-37 0-30 0-44 0-35 0-46 
Intertat 0 .qield «bods ie cet or eae 0-05 0-07 0-04 0-08 0-09 0-04 0-11 
Other overhead costa. 1. .c+.0.8.4 eh oF 0-46 0-42 0-32 0-23 0-23 0-13 0-44 
Total overhead costs.......... 0-83 0-82 0-73 0-61 0-76 0-52 1-01 
POUAL COSUS 32.4: aoe eee 7-61 6-69 6-51 5-82 6-46 7:16 7-60 
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A note remains to be added as to the proportion of labour costs to total 
costs. The statement is frequently heard that bread prices are high because 
wages are high, the wages of those who make the bread and deliver it. The 
analysis of costs in the above tables hardly bears this out. A casual examina- 
tion of them, it is true, shows that the averages of payments made to all 
employees (exclusive of office staff) total 1-72c. per pound of bread, and that 
total costs are 6°78c., the one approximately a quarter of the other. But an 
analysis of the 1:72c. shows that only -70c. goes to the men who do the baking, 
and of the rest, 1:02c., a very considerable part is in payment of sales services 
as distinct from delivery services. It is not a high weekly wage that raises 
the distribution cost per pound of bread; it is the excessive duplication of 
bakery routes and the requirement that the man who delivers the bread shall 
spend a large portion of his time selling other things that are more difficult to 
sell and canvassing for new customers for his firm. If he gave all his time to the 
mere delivery of bread the cost per pound of bread would be reduced without 
any reduction in wages, 
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VIII. COMBINATION IN THE BREAD-BAKING INDUSTRY» 


The statistics on Canadian bread prices as quoted in the foregoing sections 
do not furnish conclusive evidence of combination within the bread-baking 
industry; but the higher and sustained levels of prices from 1926 to the middle of 
1930 do suggest strongly that during that period certain stabilizing influences 
were at work and rather effectively at work. It is in this period, as is illustrated 
in charts 5 and 7, that prices in Canada, for whatever reason, were maintained 
and even advanced slightly in the face of declines in bread prices in both the 
United States and the United Kingdom. What is more significant is that this 
higher level of Canadian bread prices was maintained in spite of a gradual 
decline in the price of’ flour in Canada: the 1926 average for Second Patents 
was $8.32; 1927, $7.74; 1928, $7.17; while the first six months of 1929 averaged 
$6.75. 


The price of bread is not, of course, as flexible as the price of either flour 
or wheat. Neither is the competitive area as wide as in the case of flour or 
wheat. As a perishable bulky commodity, bread must be marketed within a 
comparatively short distance from the bakery, as well as within a short time 
after its production. Even though the improvement of roads and the use of 
trucks have widened the marketing area of producing plants, the range is still 
limited to a fairly restricted territory. 

Competition therefore has until recent years been a matter of more or less 
local concern. Where prices were low it was presumably because of price com- 
petition. But the competitive situation in Hamilton, for instance, had little or 
nothing to do with the situation in, say, Vancouver: the bakers in each locality 
were seldom subject to outside control or influence, It is only recently that a 
new situation has arisen whereby the ultimate decisions on Hamilton prices are 
not necessarily made in Hamilton, or on Vancouver prices in Vancouver; both 
may be decided in Toronto or Montreal or Winnipeg. If decisions are made by 
the local groups they are subject to prior influence or subsequent review on the 
part of centralized managements in some larger centre. 

This new inter-city relationship has come with the advent of the large chain 
bakeries, nearly all of them now controlled by one or other of the large flour 
milling companies. Until 1925 there were but few chains of bakeries operating 
in Canada; the largest of them, the Canada Bread Company, was organized in 
1911. Since early in 1925, at least twelve new chains of substantial size have come 
into being, nine of them now under the control of four flour milling companies. 
Of the three others, all owned independently of the milling companies, one has 
since disintegrated and the other two are operating 13 bakeries, all of them in 
Ontario but none in the larger centres. Another independent chain of substantial 
size, producing a special kind of bread and providing no delivery service, has 
developed since 1920, when its first plant was opened in Alberta. It is now 
operating in six cities in Ontario as well as in seven in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


The mill-controlled chains are now represented in every province except 
Prince Edward Island; they operate 96 plants in 54 communities. A list of 
these bakeries is included in this report as Appendix K. 

The flour milling. companies which control these bakeries are as follows:— 

Lake of the Woods Milling Company, Limited 
Maple Leaf Milling Company, Limited 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, Limited 
Western Canada Flour Mills Company, Limited 
Of these the Maple Leaf Milling Company was the first to enter the bakery 


business on a large scale. No doubt individual flour mills, to protect themselves, 
have had to become financially interested in individual bakeries almost as long 
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as baking has been practised in a commercial way. But the Maple Leaf Milling 
Company entered the field in a large way on September 1, 1925, when through 
Canadian Bakeries, Limited, it acquired a group of bakeries in Western Canada. 
It has since taken over or organized three other bakery chains: the Canada 
Bread Company, which first appears as a subsidiary in 1928; Dominion Bakeries, 
Limited, in the same year; and, more recently, Eastern Bakeries, Limited, in 
the Maritime Provinces. 


The Lake of the Woods Company controls the Inter City Baking Company, 
Limited, which operates in Central Canada, and the Inter City Western Bakeries, 
Limited, with branches west of the Great Lakes. The first of these was incor- 
porated and came under the control of the Lake of the Woods Company in 
November, 1927; the western bakeries were acquired early in 1929. 


The chief baking interests of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Company are managed 
by Consolidated Bakeries, Limited, incorporated in 1928, which in turn controls 
Northern Bakeries of Canada, Limited. The plants in this group are located in 
Montreal and Ontario. Recently a new chain of five bakeries has been taken 
over in Western Canada under the name of McGavin Bakeries, Limited. (1) 


The bakeries of the Western Canada Flour Mills Company are controlled 
through the Purity Baking Company, Limited, Toronto, which has eight branches 
in that and neighbouring cities, two in Montreal, and four in the Western 
Provinces. 


The method of control exercised by the milling companies over their baking 
companies varies. The control over Consolidated Bakeries rests with three 
preferred management shares, two of which are held by the president and the 
secretary of the Ogilvie Company. These three shares carry the right to appoint 
the board of directors. In the case of the Lake of the Woods Milling Company, 
it held in 1930 10,000 out of 21,070 no par common shares issued by the Inter 
City Baking Company, Limited, and 88 per cent of the common stock of Inter 
City Western Bakeries. Maple Leaf’s control over Dominion Bakeries, Limited, 
is through ownership of a majority of its second preferred and common stocks. 
The entire capital stock of the Purity Baking Company is controlled by the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Company, Limited. 


Some idea of the part which the mill-controlled bakeries are taking in the 
manufacture of the bread of the Dominion is given by their total output com- 
pared with the estimated consumption of bakers’ bread in Canada. According 
to the records of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1929 the quantity of 
bread manufactured by the bakers of the Dominion for that year amounted to 
835,794,310 pounds. Measuring this against the officially estimated population 
of the Dominion for 1929 (9,796,800) the Bureau’s estimate of the per capita 
consumption of bakers’ bread for that year was 85-3 pounds. T he statements 
of the mill bakeries give their total production for 1929 as 317,819,277 pounds 
of bread. On this basis, 38 per cent of the bread sold in Canada in 1929 was 
, produced by 76 mill bakeries. As, however, these bakeries have plants in only 
54 communities, their output should be measured, not against the total production 
of bakers’ bread for the Dominion, but against the market for bread of these 
particular places, making due allowance for out-of-town trade. According to 
the latest estimates available, the population of the 54 communities in 1929 
was 3,192,280, not far below one-third of the Dominion’s population. Their 
estimated consumption of bakers’ bread on the basis of 85-3 pounds per person, 


* (1) This company is to be distinguished from McGavin, Limited, which operates bakeries in Edmon- 
ton and Vancouver. The Ogilvie Company states that in McGavin, Limited, it has only a small financial 
interest which does not amount to control. 


(2) The estimated consumption of bakers’ bread was 91-0 pounds in 1928 and 82-5 pounds in 1927. 
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was therefore 272,301,484 pounds. The sales of bread reported by the mill 
bakeries in these cities in 1929 were 317,819,277 pounds. Estimating 80 per 
cent of these sales as city sales,1 the production for the 54 cities and towns 
stands at 254,255,422 pounds, or 934 per cent of the entire business of the com- 
munities in which they operate. 


The above figures refer to the actual output of bread of the mill-controlled 
bakeries in 1929. The total capacity of 72 of their plants (again according to 
their own statements) is 892,679,000 pounds a year, or nearly treble their output, 
or over 50,000,000 pounds in excess of the 1929 total bread sales reported for 
the whole Dominion. 


Six mill-controlled bakeries in Montreal, for instance, with an aggregate 
yearly capacity of 163,236,000 pounds of bread, could supply four-fifths of the 
bread sold throughout the whole province of Quebec. The total of all bread 
sold in Montreal alone, based on population of just over a million, would be 
only 87,914,000 pounds. : 


Six of Toronto’s seven mill-controlled bakeries reported capacity of 202,- 
389,000 pounds a year. City purchases amount annually to only 68,581,000 
pounds, taking the estimated population of 804,000. In fact the whole of 
Ontario bought in 1929 only 403,000,000 pounds. 


Winnipeg’s three mill-controlled bakeries have capacity enough (77,542,000 
pounds a year) to supply the whole province and more, estimating the annual 
provincial consumption of bakery bread. as 57,000,000 pounds. The city of 
Winnipeg alone, with an estimated population of 192,000, buys only 16,377,000 
pounds a year. 


Vancouver has four mill-controlled bakeries, with estimated capacity of 
about 50,000,000 pounds, almost enough to meet the total purchases of the 
province, which are estimated at 58,668,000 pounds. Vancouver itself, with a 
population of 238,885, buys only about 20,377,000 pounds. 


One effect of this factor of surplus capacity which has a bearing on the 
present inquiry is that it keeps before the management the constant necessity 
of increasing sales, and thereby leads to the aggressive sales policies which add 
so considerably to cost and benefit the general public so little. Most of this 
expensive sales effort is designed not so much to increase the consumption of 
bread as to persuade customers of rival concerns to ‘‘change bakers”. This can 
hardly be called a social benefit. The big bakery cannot be held solely 
responsible for the system. There is little doubt that the demand of the public, 
or of some portions of the public, for something new to eat is one of the reasons 
back of the development of such sales methods. This desire for change is 
capitalized by the shrewd sales manager: new varieties of bread are advertised 
under “‘catchy’” names as being made by the latest scientific processes and as 
containing the last word in nutritive value; new shapes are turned out, bread 
ready sliced is introduced and special delivery services added, all in an effort 
to retain old customers and gain new ones from competitors. It is significant 
that in the city of Toronto, where this kind of competition has been particularly 
keen in recent months. and years, the cost of delivery and sale in 1929, amount- 
ing to 2:45c. per pound of bread, was higher than the cost of flour. This is the 
kind of expensive competition to which we have become accustomed in con- 
nection with such articles as motor cars, radios, washing machines, with their 
constantly changing models, articles on which sales costs are high because of 
the time, ability and effort usually needed to complete a sale. There is less to 
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4 ee he received from 70 mill bakeries showed that 83-3 per cent of their total bread sales were 
city sales. 
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be concerned about when this kind of competition is brought to bear upon 
non-essentials. But it is not desirable that bread, as one of the most important 
of the necessaries of life, should be brought within this category. It does not 
require such selling efforts: the consumer does not need to be persuaded to buy 
bread, and should not be called upon to pay for one baker’s efforts to persuade 
the public to buy from him rather than from a competitor. 


Under the new relationship between the flour milling company and its 
bakery subsidiaries, purchases of flour are naturally made from the parent 
company. Our records show that in 1929 the mill-controlled bakeries purchased 
in all well over a million barrels. Moreover, this million barrel market was 
held by only four milling companies, and represented an eighth of the entire 
consumption of flour in Canada in 1929. These milling companies are thus 
provided with an assured demand for a large portion of their products, and 
consequently should be able to reduce considerably their sales costs. One 
decided advantage to the mills is that there is no competition for this business, 
price competition or any other kind. There is no sales resistance here to be 
overcome, and the subsidiary baking company is no longer in a position to 
bargain effectively as to price. The difficulty of this relationship has been 
recognized from the beginning, as is evidenced by the following comment in 
the Financial Times of July 22, 1927:— 


The present relationship of Canada Bread to Maple Leaf has not worked out 
so satisfactorily for Canada Bread as could be desired. Contracts for supply made 
by Maple Leaf Company are said to have favoured the parent concern in the past. 
If Canada Bread interests were in control of Maple Leaf Company, Canada Bread 
Company would at least get an even break. 


Considering the difference in quantities purchased, the comparatively slight 
difference in the flour prices paid by the mill-controlled bakeries and the 
independents is rather striking. Here is one organization, for instance, which 
bought over 300,000 barrels of flour in 1929 at an average price of $6.79 per 
barrel. A small bakery doing business in the same province and buying less 
than two thousand barrels of flour of the same grades, part first and part 
second patents, now from one mill and now from another, paid an average of 
$6.35 for its supply in 1929. 


Since for the most part the milling company gains what its baking subsidiary 
loses through high prices of flour, the buyer for the mill-controlled bakery is 
not under the usual pressure to keep his flour costs down. He is now in the 
employ of the mills and is not free to turn to other mills for his flour supplies. 
On the other hand the sales manager of the milling company is anxious to make 
a good showing for his department and will hardly be expected to favour the 
bakery as against his own selling company; he can quote what. prices he likes, 
since he has no competitor. It is true that the ability of the milling companies 
to pursue such a policy would depend largely on the extent to which stock owner- 
ship in parent companies and subsidiaries coincided. Shareholders in the baking 
companies who held no shares in the milling companies would be restive under 
a reduction in bakery profits. Still in some instances at least the shareholders 
in the two companies are much the same. 


One group that would suffer from such a policy would be, of course, the 
independent bakeries. They, too, would have to pay the higher price for flour, 
but in their case there would be no affiliated concern to profit by the losses 
they might sustain. As competitors they would be placed at a decided dis- 
advantage. 


As far as price competition in the ordinary course is concerned, the 
independents probably have little to fear from the mill-controlled bakeries, 
because the prices of the latter group are seldom if ever found to be below 
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their independent competitors. They are more frequently above, the better 
price being asked on claims of better quality and service. The independents 
might have occasion to fear price competition from this source if they them- 
selves cut in on the sales of the mill bakeries by means of price reductions. 
Within recent weeks representations have been received from different parts 
of the Dominion to the effect that mill-controlled bakeries had threatened to 
sell bread below cost if certain independents persisted in selling at prices which, 
according to the claim of the mill bakeries, were below cost. There has not 
been opportunity to follow up these complaints, except in one instance, namely, 
in Peterborough; but the point raised suggests a very natural interest on the 
part of the mill bakeries in the prices of their competitors, and a temptation 
to exercise a measure of control over them. 


In the case of Peterborough, the low-price competition of chain stores and 
others was a disturbing factor in the trade in the fall of 19380. The situation was 
complicated by the activity of an out-of-town baker shipping bread into 
Peterborough at low prices and thereby affecting seriously the business of both 
large and smaller bakeries. The manager of one of the two mill-controlled 
bakeries, taking exception to this competition, warned the outsider that if he 
continued to cut prices in Peterborough he would have to deal, not with the 
smaller bakers in the city, but with the mill bakery. “You will have to contend 
with me”, he said, “not with them. If you cut the price, so will we, wherever 
vou go.” Assuming this to be a correct report of what was said, by the manager 
of one bakery out of many, even though it be the largest and one of a chain 
of bakeries, the incident does not constitute an offence under the Combines 
Investigation Act. It illustrates, however, one of the methods which a chain 
of bakeries, financially strong and operating in many centres, might be able to 
use effectively in controlling the price policies of its competitors in one com- 
munity. 

Another incident disclosed in the evidence taken at Peterborough might 
be recorded at this point. In November, 1930, a period of unusually low prices 
prevailed, during which bread was sold generally at 6c. wholesale and 7c. retail 
for the 24-ounce loaf. To outward appearances a price war was being waged; 
but on closer examination it was evident that it was being staged not waged; 
it was rather a sham battle in which the participants knew what the outcome 
was to be. 

In September, 1930, when the larger Peterborough bakeries were selling 
bread wholesale at 10c., and later at 9c., some of the smaller independent bakers 
cut the price as low as 6c., thereby enabling the retail grocers to meet the chain 
store price of 7c. This price proved damaging not only to the larger bakeries, 
but to the small bakeries themselves, since it meant selling below their cost. 
In the hope of extricating themselves they appealed to the larger bakeries, and 
an arrangement was made early in November whereby the larger bakeries would 
come down to the low price of 6c., with the definite intention of remaining at 
that price for a short time only, when all the bakers would advance together. 
It was not decided in advance apparently how long the low prices would con- 
tinue, or what prices would prevail subsequently. By the end of November 
all the loeal bakers had suffered such losses as to create a general desire for an 
increase. It was decided then to raise the price to 8c. wholesale and 9c. retail. 
The head of one of the two mill-controlled bakeries was reported to be in favour 
of the smaller bakers making only a one-cent advance (their business was 
largely wholesale), but the other large bakeries held out for the same increase 
on the part of all, otherwise they would continue at the 6c. level. The increase 
was put into effect on December Ist, but shortly afterwards one of the smaller 
bakers dropped to the 7c. price, thus enabling the retail stores to sell at 7c. in 
order to meet chain store competition. 
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That neither the arrangement among the Peterborough bakers in November 
and December nor the power of the mill-controlled bakeries was effective in 
keeping up prices at the higher level is evident from the fact that at the present 
time citizens of Peterborough are able to buy bread at 7 cents and that they 
have been able to do so since September last at least. It is difficult to conceive 
of such measures being effective so long as there exists such competition as that 
of the chain stores, some at least of which have been selling bread at cost or 
even below cost. 


There are evidences that the effectiveness of the price competition of 
independent bakeries in many centres is waning. In volume of sales they are 
completely overshadowed by the mill-controlled bakeries. In point of numbers 
they appear to be strong, 2,482 bread-baking establishments reporting to the 
Bureau of Statistics in 1928, the latest year for which such returns are available. 
The number of them, however, is not by any means a fair index of their com- 
petitive importance. For the most part in normal times the larger bakeries 
have set the price and the rest have followed: were obliged to follow when prices 
fell, and were only too glad to follow when the big bakeries saw fit to advance. 
There have been notable exceptions, however, and after all it takes only a few 
bakeries operating at low costs and seeking business on a price appeal, to create 
a very disturbing influence. Such a disturbance can be very useful as a means 
of calling public attention occasionally to the matter of price; but it can be 
carried to extremes of selling below cost with no ultimate advantage to the 
public, possibly in the end more injury than benefit. 


THE CHAIN STORE 


Within recent months other forms of competition have appeared which 
make it difficult for the mill-controlled bakeries to sustain prices at unduly 
high levels. The same tendency toward centralization of industry which is seen 
in the consolidation of bakeries and their control by flour-milling companies is 
to be observed also in the entrance of the chain store into the bakery business. 
On the one hand we have the flour mills reaching forward into bread manu- 
facture and distribution; on the other we have the chain store, primarily a 
retail distributing organization, reaching back into manufacture—the two meet- 
ing on the common competitive ground of the bread-baking industry. 


Returns on ‘bakery costs were secured in this inquiry from the larger chain 
store companies which also operate bakeries. Our records include six such 
bakeries operating in Canada, two in the Province of Quebec, three in Ontario, 
and one in Manitoba. These bakeries represent three separate chains, all of 
which have furnished information concerning their costs and prices, one of them 
for 1930 only. Unfortunately these records cannot very well be used alongside 
the returns of the other types of bakery in our comparisons. Apparently the 
methods used in apportioning costs to the different items and to the bread end of 
their business generally are not the same with each chain store bakery, and 
without a close examination of the books of all of them their costs cannot be 
brought to a common basis which would make them comparable with the costs 
of other types of bakery. 


While their total costs cannot for this reason be readily compared, com- 
parisons of the cost of ingredients can be quoted on a comparable basis, using 
the 1930 averages only. The flour which these six chain store bakeries used in 
a pound of bread in the first six months of 1930 cost them 2-48 cents as com- 
pared with the average price of 2-56 cents paid by the other types of bakery. 
For other ingredients the chain store bakeries averaged -68 cent, while the others 
averaged °74 cent. In both cases the costs of the chain store bakeries were only 
fractionally lower than those of their competitors. 
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Turning to the retail prices of these chain stores, it is apparent that the 
price competition which they have introduced during 1929 and 1930 has created 
a serious problem for the larger bakeries. If the prices of the chains covered all 
their own costs of manufacture and selling, the problem would be much less 
dificult than it is. In the case of two of these chain groups no losses on account 
of bread sales are recorded, that is comparing receipts on bread sales with the 
costs which they have apportioned as properly chargeable to bread. Another 
group reports selling prices in the first half of 1930 as approximately three- 
quarters of a cent a pound below its own recorded costs, leaving net profits out 
of account. The selling prices of all the groups show differences of only three- 
tenths of a cent a pound; but their costs show the widest divergence: a difference 
between the highest and the lowest cost of 24 cents a pound, and between the 
highest and the medium cost of 13 cents. A large part of the difference is found 
to be in distribution and overhead costs. It may be that in one instance too 
much has been charged against bread, and that in another too little. In any 
event such records cannot be used freely without the closest checking. If one 
were to take the statements just as they have been given, it would appear that 
about half of these chain stores were selling below cost and about half above 
cost. 

The above returns have been supplemented by the records of seven other 
chain store companies which are not engaged in the baking business, but which 
buy their bread from local and other bakeries. In practically all of these stores 
bread was sold at a profit, or at least at prices higher than those actually paid 
the baker for the product. There were a few exceptions, however, where bread 
was sold at cost or below, doubtless as a “leader,” the loss being charged to 
advertising account. Such a practice is illustrated by a rather extreme example 
given recently by the manager of a chain specialty store in an Ontario city, a 
store which ordinarily carries few if any lines of food products. Asked concerning 
the 24-ounce loaf which was being featured at 5 cents in a special one-day sale, 
the manager stated that his firm bought the loaf at 7 cents and sold it at 5 
cents. A thousand loaves were sold, at a total loss on bread of twenty dollars, 
but this money was regarded as well spent since it brought many customers into 
the store. “Such a practice, particularly on the part of a chain which carries 
many lines of goods and can afford to cut on one for advertising purposes, 
undoubtedly works an injury to the baking trade whose only or chief product 
is affected. The impression which is given to many is that 5 cents must be 
the fair price for the pound- and- a-half loaf, and that anything above that is 
excessive. 

On the other hand, where costs of the larger bakeries appear to become 
unduly high, and where little evidence of price competition is apparent, an 
extreme form of price-cutting may serve a highly useful public purpose in foreing 
reductions in costs. Certainly any experiment which shows possibilities of 
eliminating the admitted wastes of modern distributive methods, in the bread 
business as in many other lines, is much needed and is certain to be welcomed. 
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IX. CONCLUSION 


An attempt has been made in the foregoing pages to outline what bread 
prices in Canada are and what they have been in recent years, to show briefly 
their relation to wheat and flour prices, and the increasingly important part 
which costs other than ingredients have come to play in determining the cost 
and price of the finished loaf. It is shown that in the early months of 1930 bread 
prices did not adequately reflect the declining prices of wheat, and that the lag 
in hoth flour and bread prices warranted both complaint and investigation. By 
the end of the year, however, prices of bread had come to bear the same relation- 
ship to wheat prices as they did early in 1929 when prices of both commodities 
were more or less stable. They should have come down, however, much sooner. 
The 1929 level should not be regarded as the normal level, since in the longer 
period 1925-1929 certain influences appear to have been effective in preventing 
reductions in bread prices in Canada in spite of decreasing fiour prices and at a 
time when bread prices were coming down in other countries. Again, comparing 
bread prices in 1930 with prices in 1913, it has become obvious that costs other 
than ingredients have been responsible for the larger part of the increase of 
two-and-a-half cents a pound, Flour prices in December, 1930, were the same 
as during the year 1913. The increase in the cost of ingredients other than flour 
in that period amounted to only a third of a cent to the pound of bread. Contrast 
has been shown between British and Canadian costs and prices of bread, and 
some of the factors responsible for the difference have been discussed. Details 
have been given of the results of a chemical analysis of seventeen samples of 
bread. This analysis showed little or no difference in the nutritive value of the 
several loaves, in spite of the fact that their prices ranged from 7c. to 12c. for 
the 24-ounce loaf. Costs of Canadian bakers have been examined and emphasis 
has been laid on their high distribution costs and the extent to which the larger 
bakeries have been responsible for keeping them high. The report has reviewed 
recent tendencies toward centralization in the industry and the control which the 
flour milling companies have obtained over the largest of the bakeries, and over 
a large proportion of the bread business in Canada. Finally reference has been 
made to the possibilities of outside price competition developing sufficiently to 
give the public the protection it should have from excessive prices, 


Further reference remains to be made to the effect and possible effect. of 
combination within the industry. The difficult part in this inquiry, as in all 
inquiries of the kind, is to determine, on the basis of the facts available, how 
the public interest has been affected by combination; whether, in the words of 
the Combines Investigation Act, there exists a combine which has operated or is 
likely to operate to the detriment or against the interest of the public, whether 
consumers, producers or others. 


It is often assumed that, in business, combination is the very antithesis of 
competition; that so long as competition exists, a combination of manufacturers 
or dealers cannot maintain excessive prices. Competition, regarded as the life 
of trade, is depended upon also as the public’s chief measure of protection, 
Distinction should be made, however, between two different types of competition: 
the one, competition in price; the other, competition in quality, service and sales 
promotion. The one tends to keep costs and prices down to a’ minimum, the 
other, where it is not kept within control by price competition or some other 
means of regulation, has usually the opposite effect of increasing costs and 
prices. 

Within the bread-baking industry examples of both kinds of competition are 
clearly seen: competition in quality, service and salesmanship more plainly in 
recent years, competition in price very markedly in recent months. The latter 
type seems to have come in part as a reaction from the other. 
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What the present inquiry has disclosed is that higher prices have been due 
not so much to combination as to this costly form of competition in quality, 
service and salesmanship. The additional costs have quickly become absorbed 
into normal costs, ultimately appearing to be as necessary as any other items 
of expense. Such increased costs are all but certain to lead to higher prices, and 
the baker’s explanation of these higher prices is that they do little more than 
reimburse him for his actual outlays. This is the situation which has developed 
in the bakery trade during a period in which the public was less concerned 
about price than it is at present. The bakers have become engrossed in a com- 
petition which has led them into adding more and more of the expensive ingredi- 
ents in order to attract business, into more elaborate delivery and other services, 
into selling campaigns which have for their chief object persuading potential 
customers to “‘ change bakers,” a service for which consumers of bread in the 
end have to pay. 


There is no gainsaying that the consumer himself should accept a certain 
share of the responsibility for present-day high prices, of bread as of many 
other commodities. He is getting more and he is paying more for it. The 
acceptance of, or the demand for, extra service, extra quality and wider variety, 
particularly in periods of prosperity, sometimes without apparent realization 
that they must eventually be paid for, plays an important part in the mainten- 
ance of prices at high levels. | 


As to combination, the present investigation, being in the nature of a pre- 
liminary inquiry, has not been intensive enough to include examination of local 
price arrangements among bakers in individual towns and cities throughout 
the country. Rather, it has been a Dominion-wide survey, principally of costs 
and prices, with the view of ascertaining what influences have been affecting 
the spread between wheat and bread prices, and, in particular, what have been 
the effects of the entry of four of the largest flour milling companies into the 
bread-baking industry. 


Since 1925 these four flour milling companies have acquired control over 
96 bakeries operating from Nova Scotia to British Columbia, which now produce 
over a third of the bread sold in the Dominion and over ninety per cent of the 
bread sold in the localities in which they operate. In most instances these 
bakeries were going concerns. Many of them had been engaged, even before 
they were acquired, in the highly expensive sales campaigns above referred to. 
These campaigns have not been introduced, therefore, as a result of the new 
control, but on the other hand it is not apparent that the new control has thus 
far been followed by reduced selling costs. 


Nor have the flour costs of these mill-controlled bakeries been reduced as a 
result of the new relationship. One would expect that a chain bakery using 
several thousand barrels a month would buy flour from its parent milling com- 
pany at prices far below those of small competitors using less than a carload a 
month. The returns received from both types of bakery, however, for 1930 as 
well as 1929, show that in many instances the small bakery (purchasing now 
from one milling company, now from another, frequently from the smaller mills) 
has been outbuying his large-scale competitor, whose purchases are naturally 
confined to the one large flour milling company. 


If it were not for other price competition beyond its control, a combination 
of this type and size might affect prices to the disadvantage of the public. The 
chief possibilities of such disadvantage lie in the direction of price agreements 
among the mill-controlled groups, of continued costly sales competition, and of 
the dictation of the prices charged by independent bakeries. The power of the 
mill bakeries over independents is greatly augmented by their ability to suffer 
heavy losses in one community where it might be considered desirable to 
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eliminate competition by means of a price war. These, however, are only 
possibilities. It may be that “ the sight of means to do ill deeds ” will not make 
ill deeds done; it may be that the possibilities for good outweigh those for ill. 
It seems likely also that the development of the newer forms of price competition 
will continue to be effective in preventing undue advantage being taken of the 
public. That there is such price competition is evidenced by the substantial 
reductions in price which have occurred within recent months. Chain store 
competition, even though much of it has been below cost, supplemented by the 
competition of smaller low-cost bakeries all over the country, has made itself 
felt. The small capital required to operate small bakeries and the short time 
within which they can be brought into operation is a public safeguard of some 
importance. There is also the corrective influence of the existence of the smaller 
flour mills, and the additional possibility of bread being baked at home in the 
event of bakers’ prices going beyond what are considered reasonable limits. 
Modern living conditions, however, have lessened the importance of this asa 
competitive factor, 


Apparently the situation has been taking care of itself, and can continue to 
take care of itself so long as these factors, actual and potential, remain in 
existence. If they continue to be as effective as they have been (and there seems 
to be no reason to believe that they will not) the public as well as the industry 
will be the better off, having such problems solved without the necessity of 
governmental intervention. 


The present investigation, as already indicated, has not included inquiry into 
possible arrangements among local bakers in individual centres. So far as the 
situation throughout the Dominion is concerned, it has not disclosed a combina- 
tion which has operated or is likely to operate to the detriment or against the 
interest of the public. Particular attention has been given in the inquiry to the 
vertical combination effected through the entry of certain flour milling companies 
into the bread-baking industry. No conclusive evidence has been adduced to 
show that this combination constitutes a combine within the meaning of the 
Combines Investigation Act. At the same time, the predominant position of 
these flour milling companies in the baking industry, and the possibilities of 
monopoly and price enhancement which are theirs, are such as to warrant con- 
tinued governmental interest in the situation, and, should the need arise, further 
governmental action on behalf of the consuming public. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) F. A. McGREGOR, 


Registrar, Combines Investigation Act. 
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APPENDIX A 
TABLE OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF WHEAT IN CANADA, 1913-1930 


No. 1 Manitosa NortTHERN 


Average Price per bushel (60 Ibs.), Fort William and Port Arthur basis, monthly 


a Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. } Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |Average 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
VOUS EE Mei oc cats ht namterenet deere ots 0-82} 0-84) 0-85) 0-90} 0-94} 0-97; 0-97; 0-95) 0-87) 0-80} 0-83] 0-83 0-88 
LOLA TS ci cctye solide iste tac erem ark 0-85] 0-89} 0-90) 0-90} 0-94) 0-93} 0-90; 1-08} 1-10) 1-13] 1-19) 1-19 1-00 
10) Ns oer rare RD O18 OF Gio pbuins C 1-33] 1-53] 1-49} 1°57) 1-57) 1-25) 1-35) 1-19) 0-94) 0-97) 1-03] 1-12 1-28 
IQUGES, ade tae teeta eee 1-20; 1-19) 1-10; 1-15] 1-16} 1-10; 1-19} 1-49; 1-61) 1-74) 1-96) 1-76 1-38 
DQ Drea SUS utes Oe ee 1-78} 1-71] 1-87] 2-28) 2-78) 2-51) 12-34) 2-40| 2-22) 2-21) 2-21) 2-21 12-20 
LAR Bap eonD Mercato e306 Ai cin" 2-21) 2-21) 2-21) 2-21) 2-21) 2-21) 2-21) 2-22) 2:25) 2-25) 2-25) 2-25 12-22 
10) LY Remco RC oaeS cto re wae 2:25) 2-25) 2:25) 2-25) 2-25) 2-25) 2-25) 2-22) 22-30) 2-30} 2-30) 2-30; 22-26 
1920 oj. ton becrerdis te ete lnlstens i leteeneereyone 2:80} 2-80) 2°80} 2-80) 3:15) 3-15) 3-15) 2-94) 2-74) 2-31] 2-06) 2-11 22-73 
Id PARDO Osos Cut Leben 1-95} 1-87] 1-91) 1-77} 1-87) 1-89} 1-80) 1-82] 1-48) 1-17) 1-13} 1-14 1-65 
1Q22 Sy). ahs Sates oe cielo teeter metee 1-15} 1-34) 1-41] 1-438) 1-44) 1-33} 1-36) 1-18} 1-00} 1-01) 1-10} 1-09 1-24 
1Q23:. ative cin erstera lye lols she eee eens 1-08] 1-11} 1-13) 1-21) 1-17) 1-15) 1-08) 1-13) 1-06] 1-00} 0-97) 0-93 1-08 
19240 Sona 'ss Sena ae ae Es emer 0-97; 1-00; 0-98) 0-98) 1-04) 1-14) 1-35) 1-44) 1-42) 1-60) 1-64) 1-73 1-27 
iy Pear Ae 6 GEM a bor o coe 1-96} 1-96] 1-76) 1-56) 1-82) 1-71) 1-62) 1-67) 1-38) 1-27) 1-42] 1-57 1-64 
1926 Fro rinerate hs fovc erctatsPausreeaicge eae ae 1-56} 1-55} 1-48} 1-57; 1-54) 1-53) 1-59) 1-51) 1-44] 1-44) 1-41) 1-33 1-50 
Cy epee Pe eee Se 1-36} 1:40} 1-48) 1:45} 1-56) 1-61) 1-62} 1-60) 1-45) 1-44) 1-45] 1-40 1-48 
W928 scatters» « ealeraceteeerarereretmes 1-43} 1-42) 1-48) 1°57] 1-57; 1-43) 1-31]° 1-19] 1-17] 1-24) 1-21) 1-17 1-35 
1929 2 icalouisiss ote *eemieraren eehetbeer 1-21} 1-28) 1-27) 1-28) 1-13) 1-18} 1-60) 1-58] 1-50) 1-41) 1-33) 1-38 1-34 
LOS Oi c's mateberere ane «gua mses Boehner 1-30; 1-17} 1-06) 1-10; 1-08) 1-03) 0-95) 0-92) 0-78! 0-73) 0-64] 0-56 0-94 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
1See footnotes on page 49. 


APPENDIX B 
TABLE OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF FLOUR IN CANADA, 1913-1930 


Manirosa, SECOND Patent 


Average price per two 98 lb. jute bags car lots, delivered Montreal rate points, monthly 


— Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |Average 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOLS on}. Wen Bina tae ee 4 80 | 4 80 | 4 80 | 4 80 | 4 80 | 5 00 | 5 00 | 5 00 | 5 00 | 4 80 | 4 80 | 4 80 4 87 
OES oi fe koe wise ic ie 4 80 | 4 80; 5 00 | 5 00 | 5 00 | 5 00 | 5 00 | 5.30 | 6 10 | 6 10 | 6 10 | 6 10 5 36 
POSG i had. .h ie anced eee 6 60 | 7 20 | 7 20 | 7 40 | 7 60 | 7 10 | 6 50 | 6 50 | 5 75 | 5 25 | 5 35 | 5 70 6 52 
BORD: Jour as + Gorechouae nines eens 6 50 | 6 70 | 6 30 | 6 30 | 6 20 | 6 00 | 6 00 | 6 69 | 8 10 | 8 80 | 9 70 | 9 40 7 22 
ct!) by SP eoree nerve renee pe 9 20 | 9 00 | 9 20 | 9 80 {12 70 |12 50 |11 90 j11 90 |11 40 |11 40 |11 40 |11 40] 10 98 
DVIS ors oe GhV ngs Olas Pane 11 101/11 102/11 101/10 951/10 952/10 952/10 951)10 951)11 501/11 501/11 501)11 501) 11 161 
DOs 3 sR in'ye bc tera 11 151{10 901/10 901/10 901/10 901/10 901/10 901/10 901/10 901/10 901/10 901/10 90%) 10 923 
BAD i chlnm Senin se AOR ee 13 151/13 152413 151/13 301)14 754)14 751/14 751/14 751/13 50 |12 50 |11 70 |10 60 | 18 34! 
POG hay 0 dip akistsyo : Pun clan ena ae: 10 40 |10 20 |10 00 | 9 50 |10 00 |10 00 {10 00 |10 00 | 9 00 | 7 60 | 6 90 | 7 00 9 22 
INO, SA SRR gaia Aha edges .| 7 00 | 7 50 | 8 00 | 8 00 | 8 00 | 7 30 | 7 30 | 7 30 | 6 30 | 6 00 | 6 50 | 6 60 7 15 
M2 aoa eee OE ee et a ae 6 60 | 6 60 | 6 60 | 6 80 | 6 80 | 6 40 | 6 40 | 6 40 | 6 40 | 6 00 | 5 80 | 5 60 6 37 
DO dents snareave claleusiie tele estas aoe 5 70 | 5 80 | 5 80 | 5 60 | 5 60 | 6 15 | 6 90 | 7 70 | 7 30 | 8 55 | 8 70 | 9 00 6 90 
RA Otnts ahicca sve ate aekat 10 10 |10 20 | 9 70 | 8 45 | 9 30 | 9 52 | 8 60 | 8 76 | 8 15 | 7 50 | 7 61 | 8 70 8 92 
DODO oe Peddie vainic’ phn 280 es + am nlehl 8 64 | 8 55 | 8 13 | 8 31 | 8 50 | 8 23 | 8 41 | 8 30 | 7 79 | 7 71 | 7 50 | 7 48 8 32 
Bg Renee iawn hin ich shies Okie scale wae 7 46 | 7 60 | 7 48 | 7 53 | 8 08 | 8 44 | 8 44 | 8 22 | 7 65 | 7 34 | 7 42 | 7 45 7 74 
| oon fe ne ee a 731 | 7 27 | 7 30 | 7 83 | 7 88 | 7 46 | 7 21 | 6 97 | 6 69 | 6 81 | 6 77 | 6 60 foal Wee 
LODO se Carete aig sisters pCacoumoreem ee 6 63 | 6 90 | 7 00 | 6 76 | 6 59 | 6 63 | 7 91 | 8 18 | 8 00 | 7 80 | 7 70 | 7 90 7 33 
BIE Ge Arik hota Ree ee eae ie a 795 | 7 32 | 7 33 | 7 80 | 7 12 | 6 63 | 6 23 | 6 15 | 5 57 | 5 43 | 5 18 | 4 76 6 41 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
1 Government Standard flour converted to Second Patent prices (1918, 1919, and Jan. to Aug., 1920). 
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APPENDIX © 
‘TABLE OF RETAIL PRICES OF BREAD IN CANADA, 1913-1930 


Average retail price per pound of white bread for 69 localities’. 


CEWDOo ONWwh 


NMA OOP 


ods ee Jan., | Feb. Mar. Apr. | May: ‘June | July | Aug. Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |Average 
7 : a eee Coif Oe Foam Weg Wels seve 9 Wee a seine Me arom) Oey SP rian Mts 9 I yrs 
URIS) oo alee ee ee eee eds ee ook ee 4D) 4D 24-2 24-2) 24-2) 24-2) -4-2) 24-2) -4-2 4-2 4-2 4-2 4. 
WO gests Rote Fes APE SAS MOEN MEE 4 ‘ 4:3 4-2 4-3 4-3 4-3 4-3) 4-2 4-3 4-4 4+5 4-4 4°5 4-¢ 
1915 2 ae BAe Meee eke oo OR 4b 4-7 4-8] 2 4-8 4-9)  4-9)°> 4-9 4-9} 4-6 4-4 4-4 4-4 4- 
EO16. 4... 3 - Peis ole oletedhe fe ge bene 4-4 4:5 4-6). 4:6 4-7 4-7|- 4-7 4-9]. 5:2 5:6 5-8 Oaiiioes upols 
Mots ARE eis LBs se 6-1 6-1 6-0 6:2 7-4 7-4 7:4 7:3 7-3 7:3 7°5 (anor EEO 
OT Sie eee tresses cee Raiipere ater thie 7-6 7-5 7:6 7°8 7:8 7:8 7°8 7°8 £781 andr 7:91 7-9 7: 
MQRC ep ye 0a tore ah Bike teed oeek os 2 8-0) - 7-9] ° 7-9 7°8|°° 7-8). 7-9}* 8-0 7-9) 7-9 7-9 7:9 7-9 7: 
1920. he Se OE MOS Bean kd we Pe ee ao fh 8-1 9 Lie Ged 9-1 9-2 9-6 9-6] 9-7 9-7 9-6 9-4 8-9) 9° 
bomk 2. =e: bo e.8 Late  LngeS< 8/408 Sl aac ae blem--S/t08-3110-8-2)00.8:1)1a8-1|pe8- 1) 7-Ol Oya ueyett (3 ee 
EGO Det erisatieo wer eists ee sai ea a! 7:0 7:0 7-0 7:0 7-0 6-9 7:0 7-0 6:9 6-8 6-7 6-7 6: 
OSA 87a Ca deel eet. olen OF 7. 6-7". 6-8 6:7 6:7) - 6-8 6-7 6-7 6:8 6-8 6:8) 6-7 6-3 
1924... oe aoa coe ees 6:7 6-7) 6°7 6:7 6-7) 6:7 6-7 6:9 7-1 7-1 7:3 74]. 6: 
Pea | a Et Bb, & ) Ba BW T-5| te Z- 9158 8-Ol'one ZO) 947-91 90.29] 1a. 2-9] oz-F-8loe-7-9| 78) 7-7) eG) ea 
NOD Grr ree SRA ee oD eee 77 7:6 7:6 7:6 7:6 7°6 7°6 7:6 7:6 7°6 7:6 7:6 Ye 
om ed EE TI ole 71-6108 7-614 7-6] 05 7-6los 7-7] oc 2-8 le 7-8] ca B-8l 78L TT TT] 
HORSE does BOE ch. eos Aco nets hee Gen, 7:7 7:7 Lad PCiSe 77 7:8 7:7 7:7 7:7 7:7 77 ie 
joa: 2 ae. La oe 2 Le ge aes t7l. The B72 77] 7-7] 7-8| 7-9] 8-0] 7-9] 79] 7-8 
Te sacs Wee aaa ae gates) a78) c7-8| U7) 7-7] 7-9) 27-6) 7-8] 7-4] OTT Ee B) Ate) faa 


Source: Department of Labour, Canada, in “Labour Gazette’, monthly. pit, le pe ee 

1 From mid-July, 1917, until August, 1919, prices were fixed by the Board of Grain Supervisors of Canada. _ 

2 The quotations from September, 1919, to August, 1920, (both months inclusive) represent the prices paid by the flour 
millers for wheat, but not the price received by the producer. During this period the Canadian Wheat Board set the prices 
which the millers paid for wheat as follows: September-December, 1919, $2.30; January-April, 1920, $2.80; May-August 15, 
1920, $3.15. 

During the same period the producers of wheat received an initial payment of $2.15 per bushel, plus a dividend on 
participation certificates issued by the Wheat Board. Based on initial payments only, the average price was $2.21 for 
1919 and $2.21 for 1920. Based on the total amounts received by producers, including dividends on participation certificates, 
t he average was $2.37 for 1919 and $2.51 for 1920. 


3 For 15th of each month up to 1920, for 1st of each month after December 31, 1920. 


» 
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APPENDIX D 
TABLE OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF WHEAT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1913-1930 


BrrrisH-Grown 


Average price per bushel] (60 Ibs.), monthly 


— Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April| May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. Average 


ey ee ey Sy 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 8 $ ¢ $ $ 
NOUS Meacie worentiels oleheetiorel ttt oeekeicns 0 93 | 0 94 | 0 95 | 0 96 | 0 99 | 1 00 | 1 02 | 1 03 | O 96 | O 94 | O 92 | 0 95 0 96 
IOTE eee cc eter aan sextet mere 0 94 | 0 94 | 0 95 | 0 96 | 0 99 | 1 04 | 1 04 | 1:14; 1:14} 1:13 | 1 23 | 1 29 1 07 
191 Ga eect eg he a ee 1 48 | 1 67 | 1 66 | 1 68 | 3 85} 1 75 | 1:57 | 1:35 | 1 33 | 1 47 | 1:62) 1 63 1 61 
1) OR aiaae sao teidc ABakon occ Sb 172} 1761] 176] 1 64 | 1 68 | 1 53 | 1 50} 1 74 | 1 80] 1 84 | 2 11 | 2 28 1 78 
IST feds cece ns Sa ce eee «| 231 | 2 40 | 2 41 | 2 55 | 2 37 | 2 38 | 2 389 | 2 37 | 2 16 | 2 15 | 2 14 | 2 16 2 31 
LOLS re acicmice smicice te mosis eens 216 | 219 | 2 20 | 2 23 | 2 23 | 2 25 | 2 26 | 2 27 | 2 20 | 2 21 | 2 20} 2 12 2 22 
OO Fe ae cra eRe Gaerne SA 2 20 | 2 21 | 2 21 | 2 22 | 2 22 | 2 23 | 2 23 | 2 23 | 2 23 | 2 22 | 2 21 | 2 21 2 22 
1920 ia sce'e Sedu ties obs mes SoD 2 21 | 2 21 | 2 21 | 2 21 | 2 21 | 2 26 | 2 58 | 2 71 | 2 75 | 2 76 | 2 75 | 2 67 2 46 
B74 SOR Res eae R OTD ODI celbv aye ce 2 59 | 2 40 | 2 53 | 2 68 | 2 65 | 2 71 | 2 57 | 2:07 | 1: 79: | 155 | 1 37] 1 39 2 19 
Uda Sano de a RDU ore Ob oe o.8 0% 138 | 145} 1 61 | 156 | 1 66 | 1 66 | 1 62 | 1 60} 1 21 | 1 21 | 1 29 | 1 27 1 46 
1928 Bisco ars os epkeeete senna 1 27 | 1 24} 1 23 | 129] 1 41 | 142] 147) 135) 117] 116 | 1 21] 1 27 J 29 
LOTS sic ccuiee hs e's Bas ee eee 1 28 | 139 | 141) 138) 1 42) 1 47 | 1561/1 66 | 1 58 | 1 63 | 1 65 | 1 60 1 50 
LOZ sahivcte istic core mueeetel teen Re er 169 {| 178 | 1 73 | 1 60 | 1 65 | 1 67 | 1 55 | 1 53 | 1 50] 1 37 | 1-461} 1 60 1 59 
IE OR ate HELO aigis awa ctodec 1 154} 151/106) 174) 177) 1 83 | 177) 147 | 148 | 122 | 1:55 1 54 
AOD 2: Site dw ih reise the » eae 1 54 | 1 54 | 152/150] 1 58 | 1 66 | 1 64 | 1 63 | 1 45 | 1 37 | 1 33 | 1 60 1 53 
Lh) Sa Ore are 7 2h atte 129 | 125] 1 27; 134] 1 45 | 1 43 | 142 | 136) 1 21] 1 24 | 1:29] 1 26 1 32 
ODO Pie anni s\< + x inset d ener! 1 25 | 1 28 1 27 | 1 28 | 1 29} 1 26 | 1:36 | 1 52 | 1 29 | 1 24 | 1:22} 1 24 1 29 
LOBOS, Ss iwc v's'g 5 satel 010 eee eee 1 24} 115; 108) 113] 114/111 | 109 | 1 09 | 0 95 | 0 91 | 0 87 | 0 79 1 05 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics (from ‘‘London Gazette,’’ published pursuant to the Corn Returns Act, 1882, 
and the Corn Sales Act, 1921), 


APPENDIX E 


TABLE OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF FLOUR IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1913-1930 
Average price per 196 lbs., monthly 


| 


— Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apri! ; May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. |Average 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

ND ht A, Seana eRe Ut Easy 5 4 92115 08 | 5 00 | 5 07 | 5 15 | 5 10} 5 09 | 5 00 | 4 87 | 4 85 | 4 85 | 4 76 4 98 
(ADE sep 2 seer Meeemcr my yt sits oie & 476|4 76] 4 83 | 4 78 | 4 83 | 4 91 | 4 80 | 5 87 | 6 29 | 6 08 | 6 42 | 6 69 5 42 
TOLD Arse ces de 5 oo aise ee 753 | 8 8 | 8 80 | 8 72 | 9 12 | 8 83 | 7 481 7 65 | 7 36] 7 52 | 7 87] 8 21 8 12 
AGL Grew Soc. ateacastemiu cee eee 8 7419 14 | 8 93 | 8 44] 8 25! 7 61 | 7 65 | 9 31 | 9 42 | 9 78 }10 12 }10 04 8 95 
NOU eer cniindhis ob aia 10 12 | 9 91 |10 17 |10 46 |10 46 |1C 46 ]...... 10 192) 8 87 | 7 53 | 7 53 | 7 53 9 38 
NOLS Nee oon: civtes nin coe oe ee ero 7 53. (17-53. (92 OS (Taide liens le ceooeing OS! WersOs lee OS 17) Ga. luv ho ae os 7 53 
DOT OMe c's clearence ca ieckeeeee 7 63-1)-7°64.1.-7' 68) 17°58) 107-635 [a7 BS led 830-107 G3: 17°53 137-53 7-63 pee AS 7 54 
LODO etek cpcsin Actae ne Sea, 7 53 | 7 53 | 9 16 |10 80 |10 80 110 80 /10 80 |10 80 |10 80 |14 63 114 63 |13 91 11 11 
OD LPR saite cack ives eee 13 44 {12 08 |11 57 |11 57 |11 57 |11 74 {11 33 |10 93 |10 42 | 9 78 | 8 87 | 7 89 10 93 
NO2 2p reese hese x. EEE 7 27.| 8 04 | 8 68 | 8 20} 8 25] 7 65 | 7 55 | 7 44 | 6 84 | 7 02! 7 061 6 91 7 58 
DOLB moes tind ea ace eos Ree 6 80 | 6 68 | 6 67 | 6 80 | 6 85 | 6 67 | 6 63 | 6 46 | 6 29 | 6 25 | 6 19 } 6 21 6 54 
G2 Aa enon os iota ie cis ccains ote 6 26 | 6 53 | 6 383 | 612 | 6 291] 657] 719] 7 81) 799] 8 68] 8 45] 8 55 wal 
LO ZS t ated cncaen ikon: 9 27|970|919] 8 27| 8 47 | 8 51) 7 76} 8 O1 | 7 87 | 6 974] 7 57 | 8 25 8 32 
LOD) 9. Aree oP ea eee Rie err ar 8 20 | 8 08 | 7 53 | 8 10 | 8 89 | 8 51} 8 40 | 8 25 | 7 71} 8$ 03 | 8 06! 7 74 8 08 
D2 Zi ee ose ore ican Ay oes sale taal 742|7 44/1786] 7 35 | 7 65 | 7 95 | 7 59 | 7 48 | 7 81 | 7 20)] 708 | 7 08 7 40 
LO OS mee otic eiaiesiowiot eaiek ane eos 6 87 | 6 8&3 | 6 92 | 7 23 | 7 44 | 7 01 | 6 80 | 6 21 | 5 89 | 6 04 | 6 21 | 6 06 6 63 
LOZ ore ek tars whine ic Aicleh orcseie esse 5 95 | 6 34 | 6 24 | 6 04 | 5 66 | 5 45 | 6 70 | 7 12 | 7 70 | 6 41 | 6 30} 6 72 6 39 
AOSQ NE oie EE eicidiciats picete sles 6 76 | 632] 5 78 | 5 91|5 77 | 5 93 | 5 49 | 5 44 | 5 06 | 4 58 | 4 40] 4 13 5 46 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
1 Town households. 2 Country Straights. §G.R.ex mill. ‘4 London standard ex mill. 
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APPENDIX F 


TABLE OF RETAIL PRICES OF BREAD IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1913-1930 
Average price on the Ist of each month, per pound of bread 
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for cash over the counter.’’ 


1 For the period December, 1917, to March, 1919, quotations are not printed in the monthly Ministry of Labour Gazette 
Its issue of January, 1919, p. 4, states ‘the average prices of flour and bread remained almost unchanged throughout 1918. 


Source: Ministry of Labour, United Kingdom (in d. per 4 Ib. loaf). 


at about 1s. 4d. per 7 lbs. of flour and 9d. per 4 Ibs. of bread 
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APPENDIX G . 


TABLE OF WHOLESALE. PRICES -OF WHEAT: IN UNITED STATES, 1913-1930 ~ .- 


; No. 2 Rev. Winter,. Casn, .CHIcaGo 


- Average price per bushel (60 Ibs.)-monthly 


|. Jag 4 Bebe Maa suave 


$ $ $ ne $ Se | asa 

$9190 bes. dogee as. eee | Seek See EO eee wees 5 

1OULA.... Loe ee ee 0-97} 0-96} 0-95} 0-94} 0-98) 0-89] 0-82} 0-96] 1-11 
(O15 te eee 1-39] 1-61) 1-53} 1-39] 1-57] 1-93] 1-16] dei0! 1-08 
2016; 5... care. Pace eee 1-29] - 1-26] 1-13} 1-22} 1-16} 1-04) 1-16) 1-47} 1-53 
19ers... de nt eee ee 1-90] 1-80] 1-98] 2-47) 2-97] 2-64] 2-33} 2-96] 2-18 
1018: we, deh meee ee 2-17|. 2-17|  2-17| 2-17] 2-17] 2-17] 2-25] 2-23| 2-24 
1010... 4 ee ee 9-38] 2-35] 2-361 2-63| 2-78] 2-36] 2-26] 2-24) 2-24) 
1990;.4..., ..4e. ac oo eee ee 2-63| 2-49) 2-50] 2-77} 2-98] 2-90! 2-81] 2-47) -2-49 
199827 «Jd. ep eee 1-96] 1-92) 1-68) 1-39] 1-57] 1-44] 1-23] 1-24] 1-28 
1000, 3. ... 4. sed. ee 1-20] - 1-38] 1-36! 1-39] 1-37] 1-16] 1-15] 1-06] .1-07 
{3 Le 1-26] 1-36] 1-32] 1-32) 1-29) 1-19) 1-01} 1-02] 1-05 
1904)», oe es eee eee 1-11} 1-23} 1-09! 1-04) 1-07} 41-12) 1-25] 1-32]. 1-34 
19953. <. las ee eB 2-01) 1-98] 1-77] 1-70) 1-89] 1-82] 1-59] .1-68| 1-67 
10960... 4 ons, Se ee ee 1-87| 1-85} 1-68} 1-69] 1-66] 1-48] 1-44] 1-37] 1-36 
1907. ee 1 Ree ee 1-37] 1-37) 71-34) 1-34) 4-44) 71-45) 74-43) 14-20) 42-32 
1998 4. Nee &oh ee oh we oe 1-43] 1-54] 1-62) 1-81} 1-90) 1-65) 1-52) 1-33} 1-40 
1G09- i ee ee 1-41) 2-45) 1-34) “2-97; 1-19) “4-22) “4-331 4-97) “1-31 
193 Qos essetets terion en ni 1-27|- £-18|- -1-10]--1-10} --1-00|--1-01]--0- -0-87 


‘Source: Bureau of Labor Statisties, U.S. Department of Labor. 


TABLE OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF FLOUR IN UNITED STATES, 1913-1930 
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APPENDIX 4 


SeconpD Parents, MINNEAPOLIS 


Average price per barrel (196 lbs.), monthly 
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1-18 1-44 
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1-380 1- 
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1-38 1 
1-41 1 
1-30 1 
~0-32}--~-0 


verage 
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bo Ge r* 090 


SS S6RR 


ed Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April} May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. |Average 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LG 5 6 Ok aR A (Eo ue ae ara it ate uniieeees cae lige © Sucho Ios OH AD BRERA Bip cen OR lee cane dein ace 4-42 
BER Le eRe Aenea RAO AES 4-36| 4:44) 4-47} 4-40) 4:46) 4-34) 4-44) 5-33] 5-75| 5-60] 5-73] 45-80 4-94 
1015 eet eee 6-69} 7-56} 7-34) 7-56) 7-72 -44) 6-88) 6-16} 5-17} 5-33) 5-33) 6-07 6-50 
MOL GG oe cs eek ce de eee Ee 6:49] 6-28} 5-73} 6-07) 6-04) 5-58) 5-96) 7-39) 8-28) 9-06] 9-64! 8-48 7:09 
HOUT Aaa eve side « cade nee eee 9-04] 8-89} 9-41} 11-43} 14-68} 13-66] 12-60] 12-94] 11-10] 10-35} 9-94! 9-98 11-23 
LOIS A are tee Sack Oe eae eee 110-09} 110-30} 410-09} 19-99] 19-53) 19-83) 110-70) 110-21] 110-21] 110-21] 110-21) 110-21) 110-14 
TGs Fe Anke ee a Seen 2 2 2 2 12-04} 11-49) 11-67) 11-26} 11-21] 11-67) 12-58} 13-51 11-98 
LTDA NE Be aepeee Ne eee AVA dearer batts. cc 13-97| 12-97] 12-69} 13-75] 14-54] 13-82) 13-32) 11-86} 12-24) 10-89} 9-06) 8-53 12-27 
OD rset a ticarthice ce dale rach 9-30} 8-84! 8-31] 7-63} 8-37} 8-69) 8-61) 7-81) 7-93) 7-04) 6-81) 6-51 7-97 
[ERTS ie SO AEA SAS ia A 6-63] 7-60| 7-44) 7-75) 7-68} 7-18) 7-44) 6-71] 6-10} 6-17] 6-43) 6-58 6-96 
is Ser NH Ae STEM cd at ne i te 6°37] 6-51) 6-40) 6-7 6-51} 6-11} 5-87) 5-98) 6-04) 6-03] 5-85) 45-91 6-19 
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ROL See eet hee oe can oes meee 9-14) 8-83] 8-48) 8-42} 8-19) 8-42) 8-67] 7-68] 7-45) 7-71) 7-53) 7-38 8-15 
LO een ee cee & rd hiya en eee 7-14] 7-13) 7-09) 6-97} 7-56) 7-63) 7-56} 7°32) 6-82) 6-95] 6-84) 6-86 7-16 
OVA 5 Scvrncite A CRNA Cae eared A 7-11] 7-02} 7-16) 7-84) 8-14) 7-63) 7:07) 6-31) 6-31] 6-16) 5-94) 5-91 6-90 
OOM Me Teme eiaierrincartes coe 6-11} 6-51) 6-41) 6-24) 5-86; 6-12) 7-41] 7-03] 6-94} 6-64) 6-40) 6-53 6-52 
HCA cea & ba eco ace ce ee 6:48} 6-10} 5-98} 5-79} 5-71) 5-56) 5-21] 5-08) 4-81] 4-71) 4-39) 4-51 5°36 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 


1 United States Food Administration Standard. 


2 No quotation. 
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APPENDIX I 
_ TABLE OF. RETAIL PRICES OF BREAD IN UNITED STATES, 1913-1930 


Average retail price per lb. of white bread for 51 cities, on 15th of each month 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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APPENDIX J 
TABLE OF BREAD PRICES BY LOCALITIES AND PROVINCES, 
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Source: Department of Labour, Ottawa 


when it reached the present 


the number was gradually increased until 1925, 


t the beginning of each month (at the 15th of each month prior to 1920). In 


orts were obtained from 56 localities: 


1 White bread, retail price per pound’a 
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. APPENDIX J 
CANADA, RETAIL, PER POUND, YEARLY 1900, 1905, 1910-1930! 
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Cea o a Ret Mena) ie neh apts ee lete” “el xo: mel er <b a-0. table. Sole DiNB ac ey eure rel. cole Qilre “en sie. is, Je) loo. le: Je) ne) ve: Semen rele AC Comer Loe (lnen¥e vie» ei 6) ute? oF Serie 82s wt xer: se”, Gite 6 gate o Se. be, gee, mes 
: PAS AOS CIS OG C0 ODIES =O 00189102 00 O/T OO GH OB GO 60 GO CO GP 00 00 00 00 GO G3 &. 00 lee} 3 DDD DH SH SCO SH SD Aoooeseonoooroos 


1920 


S Sr Ike lO COU S p BS9H CO COR Gree 2 SB Shee 62 9 BSI GIGI ao GO soe pecs ' te Tce oe ise ee eer “ed aS RRS WE ' 
We Mec seene Ua | ke Met ule aeteniot IG Misiiietata Ga Sts eth -slhle ne Ja eMisirte: ¢. Ble @ ee Jee @) ere. 16 Cmneiate eh cmmg ere: Ey O° ts | vee 6 ae 6 ie -0, Wee co. ‘fin 's..“e Mie” iow owle §@ Jel! en 70: ae 
t @D CO 00 00 00 Of DH & & 00 Te Px Ph Fe 19 60 Oke rel he OM Lo oe ee ee ee a CO 00 GO be P= P= BD 00 00 00 &? G CO 00 00 GO & G2 00 GO GO OD 00 00 


DBNRANAINA ! AOS 69 1 =< © ree QC QE ‘ ON HOD 03 03 6 et AGRIC DODO RS a Cri Rae Og es t toe ae RS GOGO ls See 1 AGO he IEG EON 1 
ai aunanietietiveIN tM vero! ie) ice leckat Cane i ema Omis emis @ isuiemaeece (6) Se. ts cen § on fo 6.58 6.8 (ee 6 © @ seuss serine Qice. § Pies ‘f= (« le Serevigis: Te Suite, (6 :0 se Sle 6's 2 oe) @ Sane ce. hie 
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APPENDIX K 


LIST OF CANADIAN BAKERIES CONTROLLED BY FLOUR 
MILLING COMPANIES! 


I bier “Cit y Baking Contoarty. Limited, Menttcas (6 bakeries): 
Standard Bread (Montreal), Limited............. 


A. & L. Strachan, Limited....... 
Hawkesbury Bakery, Limited.... 


Bnei 6) 0 te, ue ese (0 e.sune @ 


Standard Bread Company, Pinte Pe eee 


Renfrew Cash Bread, Limited. te 
Brown’s Bread, Limited He een 


Siie’ 01) \0\ te. oS kek.e ole jew yeuse; (0. 


SW: Le) e Jou cere) le) le Kei liet wel wy 6 


Montreal, Que...... 
“cc 


em eee 


Ottawa 288". 5S a 


Inter City Western Bakeries, Limited, Winnipeg (9 bakeries): 
Speirs Parnell Baking Ohare Taimiteds... .. a8 . 


Clifton Bakery, Limited......... 
Crown Bakery, Limited......... 


Apis 0 © te fehie je) 6 ¢ io jel.emlele 


ete © @ fo: ‘el le-e) © © fo ele Mel (¢ 


Saskatoon Bread Company, Limited..).5.0...3 0.8. 
Weyburn Bread Company, Limited.............. 


Golden West Bakery, Limited. . 


Medicine Hat Baking Company, Limited......... 


Cowan Dodson Bakeries, Limited 
Rennie and Taylor, Limited es 


oes: Te o8 s leieie> @§e Jolie) xe lel 6 


es 0) 6: t0:\inukomp ‘6 <0: to fe iecie 4 


. Calgary, Alta 
Medicine Hat 


Vancouver, B.C 
VIGLOTIND aek sl. t caren: 


2. Marie Lear Mituine Company, Limirep 


Canada Bread Company, Limited, Toronto (11 bakeries): 
Canada Bread Company, Limited 


Canada Bread Company, Limited 
(<9 ‘ (<3 


‘ 
cc “ce (<9 
““ c cc 
(T9 oe 6é 
é¢ 6c (79 
6é (Ts (<9 
6< cc (T9 
(T9 “ce “cc 


Canada Bread Company, Limited 


Canadian Bakeries, Limited, Winnipeg 


Canadian Bakeries, Limited...... 
¢ <¢ 
“ oe) Loeb 
, pee coos 
: Poll pam eres 
<4 Kee iS ee eG 
i ee) | RRS oh 


6 * se 6 


Canadian Bakeries, Limited...... 
ce it 9 


&¢ ce 


Crag Tee Ce 


Canadian Bakeries, Limited eee oe 
Stevenson Brothers, ‘Timi : 
Canadian Bakeries, ‘Limited Dee 


jem earns 


a) le) io) 190) my Mens, lah w. deiley eta) ve 


Cbs 01.6 fe py ies, © © @ Spite. « 
aude, te be ib etie: else cele alte: © 
ovis, « 9) fe Sielis) © 6; we yeneMin) © 
obs 6 0 fe @itei te = 6 « sei © 


oige| (0) e” to~(ehae Tio: (8) 6, Sb ems hale 


Cp 4, 5) o\ [eb ee sy 0 oa etle, 2» 


ope (006! Mina en ish ce) .e\ im ienietar <0 


(15 bakeries): 


sie" > (01s Seema e “s,s ig eter 6 
oe © 0: le Sy celre oe @ sete, a 
ewe) 6. <0: fe: ten Bile ier ee eeeie ve 
Swe |e js B lemrene: (el 0 10” et io Me,t 
eije, (4) ‘e: fe lepveer ‘a! fe | Sasuke: o) 
ene « ‘vce! iepieh te: a) ele o eu ke 


eee «to saws «@ « ® elem 6 


Sie Cc, & eles *, 0) 9 se ie) 
ore ele ©, ene. 6) a ual oie) (e 


Spi e) a wo ee (aste ‘ee. % even © 


es 0) ey Sl w Nal ce] © @ he tes 
elle @ 6 lt, Wome so 6 lene ec 
Re 0) a.m wlio ys: 6: 0 & abe ts, « 

FT ec oe ee) wo & £ ee 6 


Peers rar tid ral Heh ent ee mire wia 


Galt 


Lomeon .auw:.|. | 4c 


Ottawa 1h... ee, 


‘Osprey 0.t6 -¢ ote tere 


6c 


ane. \e. 16) ‘evaw fel -@) fo, 6: fo 


Moose Jaw, Sask... 
North Battleford... 
Prince Albert....... 
Regina ys 22... | He: 


Swift Current’ a hs. 3 


Yorkton.. 


Edmonton......... 


ee 


eo el ogielan oe 


oer re 


Date acquired 2 
February, 1928 
March, 1928 


May, 1930 
January, 1928 
July, 1930 
January, 1928 


Winnipeg, Man....... eer arate 1928 
Moose Jaw, Sask..... December, 1928 
Regina. Lase....2.o8.. December, 1928 
Paskatoonmyt. 1.4 sri January, 1929 
Weyburn seen Gian | 2 January, 1929 


J anuary, 1929 
J anuary, 1929 


February, 1929 
January, 1929 


May, 1928 
November, 1920 


.. January, 1926 


August, 1923 
1911 

1911 

1911 

May, 1928 


1911 


September, 1925 
December, 1929 
November, 1927 
September, 1925 


.. July, 1928 


September, 1927 


.. January, 1930 


September, 1925 
July, 1928 
September, 1925 


September, 1925 


. September, 1925 


September, 1925 
September, 1925 
September, 1926 


‘ Bakery companies acquired and not now operated are omitted from this list. 


* Date on which control was acquired by the controlling bakery company. 
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APPENDIX. K—Continued: » 


-2..Mapie Lear Minune Company, Liirep-—Con. 


Dominion Bakeries, Limited, Toronto (15 bakeries) : 


Dominion Bakeries, Limited 
(<9 


‘“c <4 
(<3 73 
“ “c 
6“ LG 
66 6G 
6é ‘<c 
66 (yes 
‘“c 66. 
6c (3 
“ <3 
(<3 “ 
“< (13 
6 ce 


SiPt ra) leit elev 6 Guia ayer Sie 16) Gels) (eo) ant ellis 
Opieyist eel a:b 6) (618) .8 Kelle” /s\ et eltetieiterie 
©; Toh o./'8 yin: “sy te), Wie) Jen iet's} far ie; ot ten cal et ter te 
Met cls Paci a OF Care ech Cherige ) Chto te 
ese! ey) S10) (ON .0) Oa eel 6) \enies & lei." ervar sis 


oS Ue wer S 8 910. eee Gel elfe er ian le beaks, 


eh? for awer TOL asp) Dkiib! et at Yeole ety s moe Meet eres 
ME Ree oT Rane Tan emis oe Tet eee Se abate es 
SM lene teams t ecubacs ieee: Corlen eer erie woe 
ae en vateat et miler tiuat ates sti hee i ae e 
Sew Sree eee a te intone Shit oie ae ae 
eITv inst abet et 6) Wdaee s WWel tale ret st aja ties 
wap urentegive et entpimanter en ieitel is: 'e si eer en 


Eastern Bakeries, Limited, St. John (8 bakeries) : 


Eastern Bakeries, Limited 
cé e 


(<3 “ce 
(T9 (z3 
«< (<3 
“c (<9 
(T9 “ce 


OPPs se: we! cote, ce) of (ol 6 Sy & (a: ie), wee. oF Oh 6 


ORC ea sl re, ow le) ©)’ 01 <\e(>) ‘elie. @! ‘el, .e° <0 16 


Bye celee)) sie, Sue) (@) whe) io! "al "6: 6) aie) <6) 6) 0,10; Fe 


Biejmien (Bo Teve el el hel ev ie ds 6 \6-Ve)\6) <*) (ei 0. (e/ 6) 0 


Bul 2) ie) 1) Kode vigor te ve, 18) ‘of .4. e vey [e) 6 a) ee) 


meee) 4 6s 6y @ ema lis\te;) o/s ie! “alte” isi.ah yo ie oe 


Sieaterie) aire: “$1 .8410)-0\ 6, ial lle, cel.\wi Vek les) tes ey eK 


OTe) 1s) =e Niwa, o/b e) <a) (6) Ne) iene? @: eh 0)) <8) ot ee Se 


Belleville, | Ont. 
Brantford : 
Chatham 


ey 
Otbawas sc, 


Pembroke. 


Ole eleva enero. (se) el, 


Stratford ein Pecan ack eee 
Wallaceburg 
Windsor 


Spey Wlies8 @yNe le. 16: “shie: Owule 


New Glasgow, N.S. 
Sydney 


Bathurst, N.B. 
Campbellton 

Fredericton 
Moncton 


S20 Sife,s: ele we Je) s (6) (ei 


pol <6 oh lejnel. a) tw lei cerre 


Sussex 


3. Oaitvie tour Minis Company, Limrrep 


Consolidated Bakeries of Canada, Limited, Toronto (13 bakeries): 


oe 


Palmer Baking Company 


@O,Je) #' 50) 6. 18, (6) eof 6) Am leute) ie) 6, (0. «> 10/01 (ey > 


Ses; e016) (oes &, Les el oMiey 0) (ens 


Vie ;ke~ 6) (of (e's) .#-ho...e) ie) 61, je) py ec es nal ed (ate ae, -6 


Ce 


Ideal Bread Company, Limited........... 


Neal Baking Company, Limited 
Stocks Bread, Limited 
Neal Baking Company, Limited 
Norris Brothers, Limited 
Neal Baking Company, Limited 
Ideal Bread Company, Limited. . 
ors, Limited 


Sue) O56) 10) 6) .s 0. 8 


oe ee ewe 


eee ee oe ew ww ew ow 


al eM CMC ar eat On a see 


ST (0 cele.) Te) (0s .6, (6) (el) .o.F Owe) pias! 


oa ail ele 8 ‘a (ee; 6) 6 We) 10: 16! 2 ecw 


o) \9yne! Se) ie © le: e! 6) «| 0) 'e: 6.6) (a: 1% 


B) 36) Gite, Koh p! | woe! -o]1e) (0) 0 la, 0: 6/1616 


.. Toronto 


@)1e) 02 © (0 © (@ 6 (0 6) 0) © ww) es 


a tate Wale \e 14: Wy (v Lelv'e! (0) “el "e] wie). 


McGavin Bakeries, Limited, Edmonton (5 bakeries): 


McGavin Bakeries, Limited 
sé é“ 


6é (73 


in(@, 9 (6: [ele [ene © 6) @ @. 76; 18) & ia: ‘el 6) "6; 18) (ee 


Western Bakery, Limited 


Golden West Bakery, Limited...... 


Srp (wi 20. oF 16) yb 16: le) 2 4e?-@, «s- ohe) V6 


6 #0!» [6 @ le ie: a @ © Ww 0) 8 "6 


@ 16.0116: 16) 6) 6 18) 0,18! 6) 46 06 +9) (0 6: (9 [ee 0: en 6 


.. Hamilton 


.. Victoria, B.C 


Montreal, Que 
(79 


0) 40. @r (eee 6 


<3 


(a: (6) \m Ker ey 6 


Chatham, Ont 
London. . ; 
Peterborough 
St. Thomas 
Sire | homiae Grae ne 
Sarma... ss. 


ie, 8) 6) 6) e108. ©, 


ole (eee: p60) 0) (6 16 


Toronto 


)0) 6), 6) Lorie e's) (8) 6) Corus), © 


ayia {6°76 9) (eye) We) er ye: “ae 


Moosejaw, Sask...... 
Regina 


Saskatoon 


Lethbridge, Alta 


eee cee 


*w os je © 16 ‘0 @ 


are December, 


Date acquired 
1928 


April, 1929 
November, 1928 


October, 1929 


March, 1929 
September, 1928 


July, 1928 
June, 1928 
May, 1928 


Date acquired 


1929 
1929 
1929 


January, 1929 


.. January, 1929 


January, 1929 
January, 1929 
January, 1929 


... January, 1929 


January, 1929 
January, 1929 
January, 1929 


March, 1929 
January, 1930 
February, 1929 
April, 1929 


March, 1929 
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4, WesTerRN Canapa Fitour Miuus Company, Lim1Tep 


Purity Baking Company, Limited, Toronto (14 bakeries): Date acquired 
Brosseau, Limited. 0... fegateetin. os. ye ees Montreal, Que........ August, 1925 
Sanche Cardinal, Limited +. ‘ajaapaiee)...2-- 40s es a 
Jackson’s Bread, Limited..................----- Hamilton, Ont....... eJune, 1929 
Purity Bakeries, Limited... 2722 eprapsite ose cose 3 os Kingstone. i. Ves: June, 1929 

sf La... Dee Lindsay fo. 3u5.58 ee May, 1929 
Jackson’s Bread, Limited... 2% eurdegiies ess... 5s LONGON Hy 2 ao2 bY nes April, 1928 
Purity Bakeries, Limited.............---+..-+- Peterborough......... May, 1929 
Jackson’s Bread, Limited............ Oe eee SIMCOE... sas eee January, 1927 

Bee Sf acne. persativeelih al eel tafe ce, et Tillsonburg. .....#... January, 1927 
Purity Bread, Limited: ©. .32.. aitaaeinc se = see = TL OPONGO:. civ. apinia che te August, 1929 
Bryce Bakeries, Limited ..6islasntlad?. 2-.---. +4. Brandon, Man........ June, 1929 

a Se are Se RROEEEERT Sohle ate oe Winnipeg 2 05 22 2. June, 1929 

Model Bakery: Titmifed sw niaccme a ss ete ete Calgary, Alta......... May, 1929 


Robertson’s Bakeries, Limited................--- Vancouver, B.C...... September, 1926 


Pad 


% 


Caneda. Restrictive Trade 
Practices Commission 
Combines investigation act. 
Investigation into an elleged 
combine in the breadbaking 
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